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THE INFLUENCE OF DEATH ON SECULAR > 
POETRY. 
PRIZE ESSAY—BY JAMES M. CROCKETT, TENN., ‘70. 


“ Afflictions travel across the earth on errands mysterious, but merciful, could 
we but understand them; and the poet, fashioning the likeness of them in some 
sad story, teaches the imaginative lesson of their influences upon the heart,” 


The beneficial influence of poetry can scarcely be too 
highly estimated. By the observation of men and man- 
ners and the study of Nature and her laws, our minds 
are expanded and ennobled. But poetry, by presenting 
to us all that is pure and ethereal in them, spiritualizes 
and refines our nature. Poetry is, as it were, the con- 
centration of life’s ethereal essence, collecting its scattered 
beauties, and embodying the pure and tender affections 
and the mighty passions of the soul. It is a series of 
oases, delightful to the senses and teeming with every- 
thing that can charm the soul, scattered here and there 
to enliven our journey through the dreary wastes of life. 

Now, the sorrowful and pathetic is the upper and 
purer atmosphere of poetry. This is a truth attested by 
every department of art,—in the poetry of words, in 
music, painting and sculpture. It is so because poetry 
is a reflection of life; and when men weep, the passions 
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stirring within them are far mightier than the momen- 
tary feelings which prompt to merriment. The smile 
playfully whisks across the countenance and vanishes; 
but the tear borne by swelling sorrows rises slowly and 
silently from the deep places of the heart. It comes; the 
symbol and expression of passions mighty, deep and 
sacred. Its causes frequently lie unspoken—unspeak- 
able-deep in the soul. The very intensity of the feelings 
renders their expression impossible. At times, indeed, 
some mighty genius, as Shakspeare or Byron, can suc- 
ceed to a great extent, in embodying them in language. 
But he only gives a form partially to what thousands 
have felt before. He only looks down into the mysteries 
of the soul and points out the treasures there embalmed. 
The feelings which constitute in this case the elements 
of true poetry, already exist; and of these feelings afflic- 
tions are the cause. 

But among the afflictions death occupies the pre- 
eminent position. Itis, indeed, the culmination of them. 
They are terrors, but death is the king of terrors. It 
embraces the most dreadful of all we know of terror, 
solemnity and grief. Now, just as these are different 
from one another, and act under different circumstances, 
so they produce distinct feelings and emotions, and have 
generally (though by no means always) become em- 
bodied in different kinds of poetry. Yet wherever they 
have insinuated themselves they have not been inactive. 
Some departments of poetry they have created; others 
they have directed; but all they have influenced. 

We propose, therefore, to consider briefly the influence 
of death upon secular poetry; by which we mean all 
poetry except that of Religion. 

I. The first fact to which our attention is drawn is 
that the bare contemplation of death, divested of all 
accompanying circumstances, creates in our minds deep 
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feelings. It tinges everything about us, nay, our 
thoughts with solemnity and awe. As we look upon 
any object with the consciousness that we view it for 
the last time, the deep feelings called forth by it sweep 
the chords of the mind; and the tones of the Nevermore, 
Eternity and our own frailty echo through the chambers 
of the soul and thrill every fibre of the body. Think 
of the influence which even the imaginary departure 
of a day exercises over us! Mark the solemn stillness 
of nature in that hour! Note its influence over animals. 
See “the lowing herd winding slowly o’er the lea’”’ 
toward their place of rest! The birds hush their songs. 
Wide-spread gloom reigns around; and man, with 
feelings in harmony with the scene about him goes forth 
in solitude to commune with himself and his God. ‘This 
is his chosen hour for meditation; and, inspired by the 
solemn scenes and vermeil beauties around him, pours 
forth in pensive strain the deep and noble thoughts of 
the soul. To this hour are due some of the finest poems 
of our language, one of which, though only one among 
many, is the immortal Elegy of Gray. 

Again, consider the influence which the death of even 
a flower exercises over poetry. It experiences nothing 
with which to enlist our sympathy, our sorrow or our 
grief; yet just as its beauty, so has its fragility found its 
way into our poems of nature. The change in death 
from what it Was to what it is, from symmetry, tender- 
ness and freshness to distortion and putrefaction, becom- 
ing impressed upon the minds of poets, has contributed 
largely in forming and influencing even our poetry of 
reflection. Who can read Burns’ “ Address to a Daisy,” 
Mrs. Southey’s “ Autumn Flowers,” Bryant’s “ Death of 
the Flowers’’ or Moore’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” with- 
out feeling what a power the death of flowers wields 
over poetry? But its influence is discernible not only 
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in separate poems of this kind, but to a far greater 
degree interspersed among and interwoven with all that 
is tender, sweet and beautiful throughout the whole 
domain of poetry. Death touches the tender, modest 
lily, and hundreds of airy fairies the poet sees and joins 
weeping above its drooping form. 

If, then, the influence of imaginary or real death of 
inanimate objects over poetry be so great, much greater 
and more intense should be the influence wielded by the 
death of man. The feelings created by the former are 
those of solemnity; by the latter, of awe. Although it 
is the most terrible, yet it is the most common and uni- 
versal of all afflictions. Its mysterious ard dreadful 
causes lie concealed in every object around us. The 
ground upon which we walk emits them. The waters 
of the earth exhale them. The food we eat is impreg- 
nated with them. Borne on the wings of every breeze 
that fans our brow, they come. They are ever present, 
yet we seek in vain for the time when they shall work 
out their effect. We know not, we expect not that death 
is near until the wan usher Disease whispers to us that 
he knocks at our door. And this uncertainty yet near- 
ness of the time, but enhances the terror of his coming, 
This solemnity, this awe, this terror have impressed 
themselves upon every department of poetry. The very 
fact that they arise in the contemplation of death divested 
of all exterior, accidental circumstances, gives them this 
all-pervading character. 

II. But there are incidents and associations, generally, 
connected with death, which operate more specifically 
and develop themselves in certain kinds of poetry. 

First, in poems of Tragedy. Here the influence of 
death is very great. Indeed, it is not so much an in- 
fluencing, as a creating, agent. Here it is the centre 
around which all the incidents cluster and to which 
they all converge. It is the life-giving, energizing prin- 
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ciple, the soul of tragic poetry. Now the qualities of 
death, which render it the influential agent in the com- 
position of tragedy, are those which excite in us the 
feelings of horror, disgust and sympathy—horror at the 
deed, disgust at the perpetrators, and sympathy with the 
victim. These when called into activity by some savage 
crime, as a foul murder for ambition, money, or through 
mere barbarity, are among the most powerful of the 
feclings. But among them, although in this case very 
intimately connected, sympathy is undoubtedly the 
main element, to which the others may be regarded as 
pre-conditions. The more violently we shudder at the 
atrocity of the deed, the more we loathe its per; etrators, 
the more profound and intense is our sympathy for the 
victim. Sympathy with our fellow-men is, indeed, one 
of the most deeply rooted and all-pervading feelings of 
the heart. A man may, however, become a misanthrope ; 
but in so doing he distorts his nature and forswears the 
ends of his existence. We delight in others’ joys; we 
grieve in their sorrows. Just as in the human body an 
injury to any portion sends a thrill of pain to every other 
however remotely situated or differently constituted and 
adapted, so an affliction to. any member of the body of 
God’s people, however remote intellectually, socially or 
morally, sends a thrill of sympathy to every other mem- 
ber. Death, then, under certain circumstances produces 
these feelings in men; and, acting on them with their 
energizing influence, these feelings prompt them to 
pour forth, under the auspices of Melpomene ard by the 
aid of fancy, lofty strains of pure poetry. 

Second. In poetry of sentiment.—In this class of 
poems, death, though not exercising a creative influence, 
is a very important element. In tragic poetry, we have 
seen, the controlling and directing principle is the terri- 
ble and atrocious; in this it is the dignity and solemnity 
of death, its attending circumstances, and the reflections, 
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which it occasions, in the minds of remaining relatives 
and friends. But of the poems of sentiment into which 
death has entered as an influencing agent there are two 
kinds. 

1. Those of a sorrowful tone. This is the predomi- 
nating element. There is ever the greatest solemnity 
in the contemplation of death or its effects. We cannot 
look upon death in any person however remotely con- 
nected with us, but with feelings of awe. No man can 
look upon a fellow mortal dying—yielding an immortal 
spirit into the hands of its Author—without bowing in 
reverential humility. Even the dead pauper reposes in 
a dignity in the presence of which earth’s proudest 
monarch would bend, if not the knee, surely the heart. 
The mightiest warrior is an object of less profound awe 
on the field of carnage, than when with glazed eye and 
calm features he reposes before us, clad, not in armor, 
but in the mantle of death. The bare contemplation 
of death fills us with feelings of the eternal, the infinite. 
But when, in addition to the feelings of awe, we behold 
the grief, affliction, want and misery, of those who de- 
pended upon the dead for comfort or support, we are 
filled with heart-felt sympathy. We feel their grief; we 
endure their sorrow. To this sympathy is due some of 
the most touching of our lyrics. Thomas Hood, under 
its influence, penned the pathetic “ Bridge of Sighs;” 
Mrs. Southey, “The Pauper’s Death-bed.” Under its 
solemn, yet genial influence, poems of sorrowful senti- 
ment and reflection have sprung into existence on all 
sides, 

But, although these scenes are touching, they cannot 
for a moment be compared with those around the dying 
couch of some dear friend, companion or relative. Stand 
there, and amid its solemn scenes, receive the last testi- 
monies of expiring love—“ the feeble, fluttering, thrilling, 
oh! how thrilling! pressure of the hand. The faint 
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faltering accents, struggling in death to give one more 
assurance of affection. The last fond look of the glazing 
eye turning upon us even from the threshold of expiring 
existence.” Every incident is expressive of tenderness 
and love. Every word is indicative of grief and sym- 
pathy. These, with the feelings of loss, of an aching 
void in our hearts, and of a vacant chair in our once 
happy home circle, are among the deepest and most 
intense passions of the heart. Nor, indeed, are they re- 
stricted to a few persons. There is no one of us, there 
is perhaps no one living, whose fate it has not been to 
lose by the hand of death, some near and dear friend. 
All of us have felt to a greater or less degree of intensity, 
these feelings of grief. Our hearts are knit together in 
sorrowful sympathy; it but requires the chords of the 
lyre of sorrow to be swept, and the heart of every man, 
trembling, vibrates in unison. Based, therefore, on 
feelings and passions at once so intense and so all-per- 
vading, it cannot be surprising that our sorrowful lyric 
poetry occupies such a pre-eminent position. Entire 
poems of this spirit are found on all sides in literature ; 
while to a far greater degree we find the sentiments 
scattered, like gold in sand, throughout all poetry. 

2. Those of a joyous nature. If the tomb has its 
griefs it has also its joys. When the first burst of grief 
has passed away and left the mind in a calm sorrow, who 
then would erase that sorrow, by blotting from the mem- 
ory the loved one that caused it? As we stand above 
the grave of the buried object of our love, and muse 
upon all that it was in the days of its loveliness, and 
review our past happy hours shadowily passing before 
us, and feel those fond regrets and tender recollections, 
the deep grief glides away and gives place to pensive 
and hallowed meditations. In fancy we live again those 
happy times clothed with a loveliness never known by 
man but in his dreams of the ideal. Glorious little inci- 
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dents of by-gone days throng into our minds, and we 
feel happy again. Who would exchange these joys for 
the siren songs of earthly pleasure and the bursts of 
revelry. Echoing in the tomb of buried love are silent 
songs of heavenly music. Upon the ear of every man 
their tones have fallen; upon the worldly man, and he 
has been lulled into comfort; upon the christian, and he 
has been drawn into nearer love and higher sympathy 
with his Maker; upon the poet, and he joining in the 
pensive strain, has poured forth in verse the fulness of 
his soul, and caused millions of troubled hearts to leap 
in sympathy. 

We have endeavored to unfold the causes and determine 
the extent of the influence of Death on secular poetry. 
We have confined our attention to death only as it 
influences this. Upon poems of religion, which, based 
on purer, holier and more spiritual feelings, and concern- 
ing higher things, we think is the highest order of poetry, 
we have not touched; although the influence of death is 
here more marked ard extensive. Even in Secular Poe- 
try which is a vast field, we cannot claim perhaps to have 
presented every influencing agent, The very vastness 
of the theme has rendered it almost impossible to present 
and unfold in such a short space other than the most 
important influences. 

We are aware that in approaching this subject we have 
been walking on holy ground; that in treating it we 
have been handling sacred things. We have endeavored 
to do both in a becoming spirit and manner. Our object 


-has been to place before us the feelings created by death 


and to trace their influence upon poetry ; and it has been 
our earnest endeavor to say something that will induce 
us all to venerate the dead more than we do, to sympa- 
thize more deeply with those who mourn because of 
death’s ravages, and to regard as more sacred the feel- 
ings created by it. 
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THE LEGEND OF ORITHYIA. 











The winter wind came down from the sea; 
Snow-wreathed it whispered its words to me 


The day departs and night draws nigh ; 
Over the summer sky 

The shadows cluster; the wood-nymphs shy 
Come tripping in mazy dance 

Where the rays of beautiful Dian glance. 
Melody clear 

Pours from sweet throat in musical stream, 

And the drops of the fountain that murmurs near 
Sparkle in moonlight beam. 


Where is the king’s fair daughter to-night ? 
Fairer than all the Dryads there. 
Hidden from mortal sight, 
Silent, she breathes to the gods her prayer, 
And scatters flowers frail 
That, seen by her beauty’s light, grow pale. 


In all the city of Athens, 
And Attica’s wide domain, 
In cottage of lowly peasant, 
O’er tyrant’s royal train, 
From Parnes’ height o’erhanging 
To the waves of the coast, as clear 
As the chilling waters of Cydnus, 
And pure as a maiden’s tear, 
The north-wind hurries swiftly, 
Piercing and bitter and keen. 
He rustles the leaves in the forest, 
He dips in the silver sheen ; 
Sweeping from plain to mountain, 
From valley to rugged hill, 
He breathes on the green sea rudely, 
And roughens the waters still. 


Hark! what whispers “Orithyia!”’ 
Shuddering fear 
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Creeps o’er the startled maid ; 
O, Dian, aid! 
Back comes the murmur “ Orithyia!”’ 
The blossoms hear 
And fall before the icy breath 
In fragrant death. 


The north-wind kisses her yellow hair, 
And whirls it in a golden cloud 
Around her shoulders bare ; ‘ 
She cries aloud, 
The gods heed not her prayer ; 
Onward she speeds in heaven wide, 
The wind’s fair bride! 





Over the lands and the stormy seas, 
Where the ruby currents of life-blood freeze, 
They cleave their path to the land of the sun, 
And gaze on the desert as night is done. 
His love is told ; 
No longer cold, 
In silver-toned and thrilling measure 
He breathes devotion ; 
Once his harsh voice had naught of pleasure, 
Once the words came like sobs from grieving ocean. 
Changed to a zephyr, lo! 
He casts off his mantle of icy snow, 
He basks in Aphrodite’s golden joys, 
And gambols in gladness with her fair boys. ' 
Laden with buds and balmy perfume, 
He fans the cheek of Ethiop’s queen 
And stirs the leaves of the palm-tree green. 
In the land of flowers and ceaseless bloom, 
He claims Orithyia with whispers of praise, 
And murmurs his fondness thro’ endless days! 


Such is Love’s magic power! 
In one brief hour 
She conquers the brave and strong, 
Binding with silken thong 
Alcmena’s mighty son, 
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What soul has she not set her seal upon ! 
The Paphian goddess smiles ; 
Her maddening wiles 
Blind wisdom’s eyes and fetter freedom’s arm. 
Ne balm 
Can greater bliss impart, 


So she changed Boreas; so won the maiden’s heart. 
N. E. 








“THEY CRY ‘PEACE! PEACE!’ WHEN THERE 
IS NO PEACE.” 

The history of every age and nation bears upon its 
pages the record of strife,—fierce, bloody and constant ; 
—-strife in the world of nature, of intellect, and of morals. 
And yet in the midst of the tumult of words, far above 
the din of battle there rises a cry of anguish mingled 
with hope—the cry for Peace. What then is this peace 
which men so earnestly desire and for which they so 
zealously contend? It is far more than the mere Brah- 
minie idea of cessation from labor throughout an eternity 
of repose, attainable only by the annihilation of self,—a 
conception at once irrational and revolting. It is rather 
a peaceful rest from struggles within and disturbing 
influences without, the resolving of all doubt into cer- 
tainty, and the reign of absolute truth. This has ever 
been the great aim of philosophers; and the partial 
success which their endeavors have met, has led them to 
hope for the ultimate complete attainment of their great 
purpose. 

It is our object to show that the purpose,—grand 
though it may be and worthy of success,— can never be 
entirely realized, and that in a world where such 
opposing forces as growth and decay, truth and error, 
right and wrong, exist side by side, there can never be 
peace. We shall further endeavor to show that all real 
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progress depends upon this warfare; and that conse- 
quently man could never have attained to his present 
position, if from the earliest ages he had not been obliged 
to exert his utmost powers in the maintainance of truth 
and right. Passing by the world of nature and of morals, 
we shall ascertain whether this is true in the world of 
intellect where truth and error are the opposing forces. 

I. The first reason which we would offer is drawn from 
the nature of man’s intellect. 

In man’s reason is his strength, and yet by his very 
strength he makes manifest unto others and to himself 
the greatest source of his weakness. Let any man 
examine the operations of his intellectual faculties and 
he will find that he knows nothing better than his want 
of absolute knowledge. Even those truths which he 
does know certainly are covered with doubt as regards 
their application ; for as the mind proceeds from premise 
to premise, in discursive thought, error keeps crowding 
in, and finally we arrive at conclusions which, at best, 
are but shrewd speculations. Feeling this to be so, we 
go over each step of our reasoning, and endeavor to 
discover at what point there is first room for doubt. 
But even here we are at fault, and, at length, wearied 
by our fruitless attempts, we are obliged to admit that 
we must begin by granting much, and far beyond the 
realm of reason we must behold an infinity of space, of 
time, and of force. 

II. The nature of the two forces opposed to one 
another in the world of intellect, affords us a second 
reason for believing that, so long as both of them exist, 
there can be no such thing as peace. 

Whatever metaphysical distinctions may be drawn in 
regard to the nature of truth and error, it is a plain fact 
that both exist, and that their opposition to one another 
is active and constant. Such is their nature that no 
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compromise can exist between them, for the slightest 
deviation from truth is error, and no error is more 
destructive than that which bears upon its face the 
semblance of truth. Truth like carbon is seldom found 
in @ pure state, but when free from error it shines like 
the diamond even though surrounded by darkness. 

Man has been continually extending the range of his 
knowledge; but at each step which he has taken he has 
been confronted by some new form of error, which, if 
not so terrible as those that have preceded it, is formid- 
able enough to keep in check his progress towards truth. 

A wonderful, and at the same time, a very common 
characteristic of error is its tendency to lead men to the 
most opposite forms of belief. Thus we find the men of 
one age believing the doctrines of a certain class of 
teachers who endeavor to conform everything to a set of 
principles which they have laid down. In the very next 
age we find men rushing to the other extreme, and not 
only denying all that their fathers taught them to 
believe, |but even denying the possibility of knowing 
anything with any degree of certainty. 

Every form of error which has had any power, has 
derived its whole power from some truth entangled in it. 
No man can believe what is totally false ; but it is a very 
easy thing to believe what has the appearance of truth. 
There have been great truths preserved in the grossest 
forms of error: out of Astrology came Astronomy, out 
of Alchemy came Chemistry, and out of gross material- 
ism came the refined materialism of the present time. 

To draw the silken threads of truth out of the tangled 
mass of error and to weave them into lasting beliefs, 
is the work of the true philosopher. 

III. The laws of the universe, unlike the laws of man, 
are never repealed, and social progress has always been 
governed by the same laws that are to-day seen in its 
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development. If then, we observe that certain great 
principles have been at work throughout all past time, 
we know that they are even now exerting an influence, 
and that this influence will continue to be exerted 
throughout all time to come. History, then, we shall 
summon as our third witness. 

There is no better way of separating into periods the 
history of civilization, than by adopting as. epochs the 
various steps of progress in philosophy. If we but 
glance at the successive advances made in the world’s 
way of thinking, we must be impressed with the fact that 
a constant strife has ever been going on between truth 
and error. So evident is this fact that the mere 
announcenrent of it amounts almost to its proof. The 
old notion of man’s gradual deterioration is now explo- 
ded: we have long since ceased looking backward for 
types of perfection, and fasten our eyes upon the 
future, with the full assurance that truth has rather 
gained than lost ground in its conflicts with error during 
the ages that are passed. Though truth has always 
been victorious in its struggles with error, yet the 
victory has never been complete; for whenever error 
has been defeated she has shown herself eager to give 
battle upon a new field. Truth is ever the same, but 
error is continually changing. 

Superstition has ever been a favorite guise of error: 
she has often held man in slavery and bid fair to choke 
every hope of human progress. In the progress of 
civilization, one form of superstition after another has 
tottered and fallen to the ground, destroyed by the 
powerful attacks of truth. Throughout those nations of 
the earth, where the civilizing influences of science have 
been most powerfully felt, we find scientific men throwing 
aside their old superstitions and allowing themselves to 
believe no theory which does not admit of the clearest 
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proof. They will not, for instance, believe that the 
world was made in six days when it can be proved by 
several of the sciences that the mere crust of the earth 
has been ages in process of formation. 

If we examine the history of any period of the world, 
we shall find truth battling with some form of supersti- 
tion, although the grosser forms of superstition are 
rapidly becoming extinct; still, even now, there is a 
vast number of superstitious beliefs holding possession 
of men’s minds. Thus we see that truth and error have 
ever been struggling with one another; we behold them 
fighting hard even in this age of enlightenment; and 
we are forced to believe that, notwithstanding all the 
advance which truth has made and will make, there can 
never be a time when error shall be entirely subdued. 

IV. We have seen that there can be no peace in the 
world of intellect, on account of the nature of man and 
the two forces which are here opposed to one another ; 
and we have seen that this strife has existed throughout 
the entire history of mankind. Let us now turn to 
another department of our subject, and observe how that 
‘out of a seeming evil there cometh much good,” since 
all real progress depends upon this warfare. 

In nature we find that all progress and development 
is the immediate result of the action of dissimilar bodies 
upon one another. We discover the development of no 
new action or property when similar bodies are brought 
into contact. We observe also that the elements are of 
little use, until being brought into contact, chemical 
action takes place, and a new substance is brought into 
being. Centrifugal force and gravitation are as much 
opposed to one another as any two forces can possibly 
be, and yet their combination produces the revolution of 
the earth around the sun, and regulates the whole ma- 
chinery of the heavens. Gravitation would draw all the 
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waters to the ocean, did not the heat of the sun form 
clouds, set in motion the atmosphere, and diffuse moist- 
ure over the whole face of the earth. “ Light and dark- 
ness strove on the face of the deep before this goodly 
universe rose out of chaos, and they have their strivings 
still.” 

What forces are so opposite in every respect as truth 
and error! What forces are so permanent in their action ! 
We have said that there has been a continual war going 
on between them, but there have been occasions upon 
which great battles have been fought and great victories 
won. The history of civilization is but a long series of 
these battles, and each advance in philosophy and morals 
is the result of one of these conflicts. The overthrow 
of the great superstition which darkened all Europe 
before the Reformation is an example in point. For a 
long time men had been taught to believe that they must 
receive as their own the opinions of a certain class of 
morality. Almost simultaneously certain bold men 
arose, and claimed the right of deciding these questions 
for themselves. This new idea was taken up by the 
people and became popular. Individual inquiry was 
awakened, and resulted in the dethroning of a supersti- 
tion which had been gathering strength for centuries. 

The soldier in time of peace is apt to forget his 
prowess, and his trusty sword will soon accumulate rust 
if it be long confined to its scabbard. Action and its 
continuance are absolutely necessary for the development 
of man physically as well as intellectually. Therefore, 
constituted as man is, this constant strife is not only not 
an evil but even a positive good. Men may say, and 
have said, that we would be happier if we were not 
obliged to witness and take part in these conflicts of 
truth and error; but, unless our entire nature were 
changed, we could not be happy without the exercise of 
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our powers, and there is nothing which calls every 
faculty into action so incessantly and loudly as the long- 
ing within us for the possession of truth. 

Though we owe all advance in science and morals to 
this feeling of unrest, of longing after a better state of 
things than has as yet existed; still it is a melancholy 
thought, that human nature can never be satisfied, that 
there can never be a time when there will not be much 
that might be improved. 

This is an age of intense earnestness and action. 
During the last three centuries, there has been a rapid 
advance in all the old sciences, and many of those fields 
of knowledge which were formerly considered fit, and 
only fit, for speculation are now being systematized and 
grouped among the sciences ; discoveries are being made 
every day, throwing light upon subjects which, but a 
few vears ago, were veiled in utter darkness. Each 
separate science seems to be striving to out-strip all the 
rest in the accuracy of its details and the grandness of 
its conclusions. Error is certainly at work, but there 
are few fields remaining where truth has not planted her 
standard. Never has there been so vast a number of 
great men engaged in the advancement of truth. Surely 
a great battle is about to be fought, a new era is dawning 
upon us, in which many of our most fondly cherished 
superstitions must yield before the crushing weight of 
scientific evidence, which is daily accumulating force. 
What prospect is so grand as that which is afforded the 
youth of the present generation! What splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered them of serving their fellow-men in 
the rapidly approaching time of trial, when every arm 
shall be taxed to its utmost strength, and the eyes of the 
whole world fastened upon those who are engaged in 
the battle! 

Kuk Los. 








The Snow. 


THE SNOW. 


Light as the pollen from bending trees, 
Blown about by the giddy breeze; 

White as tufts from eider’s nest, 

Pure as the spray from the fountain’s crest ; 
Wayward and wild in their airy play, 

As moths that live but a summer’s day— 
Merrily, swiftly, o’er field and town, 

The eddying flakes come dancing down. 


Merrily, swiftly, to earth they crowd, 
Lustrous birth of the dull, gray cloud, 
Full of a glory its dark folds hide, 
Shining down on its silver side; 
Blossoms astray from the bower above, 
Fair as virtue and bright as love; 
Merrily, swiftly, o’er field and town 

The clustered crystals float lightly down. 


But ah! the guile of the flakes so fair! 

When they gather in myriads, beware! beware! 
They grip the wheels of the steam-drawn car, 

They strike the sword from the hand of war, 

And the pines of the mountain they rend and cranch, 
As they charge down its sides in Avalanche! 
Terribly, fiercely, ‘neath winter’s frown, 

The fleecy whiteness comes grimly down. 


These specks that melt on your open hand, 
Spread ruin and wreck over sea and land ; 
Between ship and rock falls the blinding veil, 
And a crash and a shriek tell the awful tale ; 
With softest buffets, but strong to slay, 

They smite the traveler’s strength away, 

And wrap his senses in slumber’e cloud, 

And fold him dead in a seamless shroud. 
Awfully, silently, life to drown— 

The merciless crystals come thickly down. 
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A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE EPICUREAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


In the wise but ungrammatical language of a late 
lamented humorist: “‘ We have often woulded we were 
a philosopher.” It is rather a dignified title; superior 
in every way to minister, lawyer, hatter, carpenter, shoe- 
maker, and all the other “ ers’’ who have ever erred and 
still err on this terrestrial sphere. There is something 
about the name which prompts the hearer to doff his 
head-covering and bow before the fortunate possessor of 
such a high-sounding appelation. But there is more 
than sound about this term; it implies the ownership of 
some very important knowledge—an ownership coveted 
by many. The hero of that ancient joke as to the 
“white hat’? must have a general acquaintance with 
Mill; and even gamblers claim familiarity with Des- 
eartes. The philosophy of Kant is of such general 
circulation that we hear it on all sides and from count- 
less lips. But by far the most generally distributed is 
the Epicurean philosophy—of which we purpose to give 
a complete and exhaustive description. 

There was a man named Epicurus who was born at 
Samos, 341 B. C.,* though the opinion of some is that 
this is false, and that he became a native of Athenst 
that same year. As nobody seems to have the slightest 
actual foundation for making either of these statements, 
to settle the momentous question we resorted to the 
primitive mode of deciding by lot; and having tossed a 
diminutive coin after assigning “ heads” to Samos and 
“tails” to Athens, heads it was and the point estab- 
lished beyond controversy. It is not necessary for us to 
describe Eppy’s younger days; we know certainly that 
he studied grammar;{ and take this opportunity of 


* Diog. Laert., x, 14. 
+ Ib. i, 3. Cf. Gassendi de Vita et Moribus Epicuri, i, 1. 
} Sext. Emp, adv, Math., x, 18, 
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tendering him our heart-felt sympathy in that sore 
affliction. Undoubtedly he played at squails; for the 
pains-taking observer can trace in the record of his life 
the deep and lasting influence of this absorbing and 
intellectual pursuit. Indeed some have asserted that the 
i0ov4 which he believed constituted the highest good, 
was nothing more than the sublime exaltation of self 
arising from the lofty sensations of satisfaction experi- 
enced by one who had been successful in the previously 
mentioned amusement. This has been disputed. Ar- 
riving at manhood, he began composing works; which 
delightful recreation he pursued till his dying day. We 
are thankful to record that nearly all these works have 
“one under,” swamped by the billows of Time and 
their own transcendent top-heaviness. There is a hor- 
rible story that some remains of these were found in the 
ruins of Herculaneum: Vesuvian fires, after seventeen 
centuries of toil, being utterly unable to master them. 
We congratulate suftering humarity, including the 
wretched beings who are studying for Fellowships, that 
this is all contradicted and is generally regarded as 
“slightly slender.” A malignant Greek has given us 
some fragments at second-hand; but we may fairly say 
that no real and authentic writings of Epicurus are now 
extant—for which blessing we are duly grateful. 

We therefore feel justitied in declaring that this ancient 
gentleman and his proverbial sty may be left severely 
alone without in the least injuring the present genera- 
tion either mentally or morally. The four hundred and 
seventy-three systems of philosophy which have since 
arisen have each and every one of them thoroughly 
overthrown all that Epicurus ever said and a great deal 
he never did say. But we are about to speak of a class 
which has derived its name from our long-vanished 
friend and which has completely remodeled his system 
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from turret to foundation-stone. With Day and his 
Artful Discourse before our eyes we then proceed to a 
dichotomous division of the human race into Epicureans 
and non-Epicureans ; by a fundamentum divisionis which, 
in spite of “ Atwater’s Manual of Elementary Logic,’’ 
has ever been found extremely successful in essays, 
lectures, and scientific treatises. We will at present 
consider only the first; we leave the discussion of the 
other to minds of less profundity and intelligence. 

There has been interminable controversy as to whether 
* happiness is the harmony or the result of the harmony 
of the suceptibilities of a sentient being and the objects 
created to satisfy it.” The modern Epicureans finding 
they could not pronounce the above definition without 
becoming victims to intense suffering arising from a 
“pain in the jaws’’—like the “ mother of the beautiful 
daughter,” of whom we read in that amusing volume, 
Arnold’s Greek Prose—concluded that this could not be 
true; or that it was, to say the least, an inconvenient 
doctrine to maintain, since nobody could remember it 
or recite it if they did remember it. Hence they resolved 
that the summum bonum is a good dinner; that our ideas 
of this bonum arise from personal observation of the same; 
and the phenomena which cause them act by a physio- 
logical process upon the palate and the upper portion of 
the alimentary canal. We have no doubt that they 
were in the main correct. We cannot fail to remember 
the effects of a dinner which has been completely and 
gloriously good. The gratification arising from the 
disposal and stowing away of such a meal and enjoyed 
while the disappearance of the viands is going on, is 
surpassed only by the Elysian bliss which crowns the 
completed work. Commonplace individuals may thrust 
down a mingled mass, and then complain of the torments 
of fell Dyspepsia ; disciples of Locke bolt their food. The 
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true Epicure sits aloft on his throne of superiority, 
calmly tastes and coolly swallows the choicest dainties, 
crams not, bolts not, hurries not, and when the delight- 
ful task is done, resigns himself to contemplation and a 
cigar, with conscience clear and digestion unimpaired. 
Who would not be such an Epicurean Philosopher ? 

The ancient Epicureans believed that the universe is 
composed of miscellaneous atoms. The moderns hold 
that there are certain peculiar and delectable atoms ; 
and have constantly an intense desire to get at ’em and 
eat em. Another point of difference; the former also 
held that the concurrence of these atoms is a mere 
fortuitous combination directed by no hand human or 
divine; the latter maintain that the particles form 
definite compositions—some termed pate others _filet, 
others denoted by the Greek letter z,—when arranged 
by the skillful hands of inspired beings known as cooks. 
We ourselves heartily join with the latter views and 
wish there were a few of these inspired beings dwelling 
at Princeton. As it is, Epicureanism is feeble in power 
among us; and well may its enthusiastic adherents 
lament the sad state of aftairs; for students are sallow 
and thin, their bodies are wasting away, though naught 
but gymnasiums and decent dinners are wanting to 
restore them. Marquand and Bonner have given us one, 
will not some wise and beneficent Delmonico provide 
the other ‘ 

We are told that the old Epicureans credited the 
existence of a certain prolepsis or anticipation ; those of 
our own time certainly entertain this in some degree, 
but enjoy the anticipation less than the realization. 
Their Psychology is a species of idealism; they form an 
adequate idea of what a dinner ought to be, and then 
endeavor as far as possible to obtain the fulfilment of 
that idea. When the notion is met, they proceed to 
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discussion by means of (1) knives, (2) forks, (3) spoons, 
a method much preferable to various dry and uninterest- 
ing modes followed in antiquity. 

Certain canons or maxims guide their course; such as 
“ Dinner is all-powerful to fill man with utter satisfaction. 
Agree with your cook and your dinner will agree with 
you. Ghosts = night x mince pies. If dyspepsia rides 
you, you will be apt to ride a night-mare. Never try to 
swallow your knife, it interferes with digestion. Dinner 
is a prince to whom the best service is lip-service.” As 
there are many hundred of these comprehensive sayings 
we are forced reluctantly to pass over most of these gems 
of wisdom.* 

Physics, they have none—they never need any. If 
well, they despise all remedies; if sick, they simply cry 
“Epi-curus!’’ They are rather inclined to be Positive 
—in regard to things about which they are certain; an 
attribute they possess in common with many other great 
philosophers. They are not, like porpoises, found in 
schools; nor do they affect gardens after the manner of 
their predecessors; gardens being frequently damp, 
disagreeable, and infested with angle-worms. As to their 
opinion of suicide, one of them on being asked how he 
would like to disappear from this worldly scene, answered 
that ‘it was not dinner time and he didn’t feel as if he 
could di— gest yei.. They view everything they do not 
fully comprehend, as so far a mystery, which has always 
been found a most convenient mode of looking at 
things troublesome and refractory to the understanding. 

In the foregoing statements we regret, for his sake, 
to say that we differ materially from Mr. J. Stuart Mill ; 
not that he has ever seemed to mind it at all; he has 
gone on his course without appearing to be much dis- 
turbed, although assailed and well-nigh overthrown by 


* For other maxims equally impressive, see my lectures on this subject. 
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our ponderous blows. We think the Epicureans are 
about right; their crania are perfectly horizontal; they 
are good square feeders; fond of their feed; thankful 
to get it, and ready for more when it is all gone. Mill 
professes to disbelieve this; but we maintain that the 
universal testimony of the unperverted judgments of the 
human race is in our favor. This ought to be decisive 
—it is always decisive elsewhere. Any contrary hypothe- 
sis leads directly to sublime transcendental nullism. 
Answer this, and we will be content to sign a public 
recantation; master Gassendi and Briicker in all their 
porcine-Latin ; contend for the Mathematical Fellowship, 
and read the editorials in the Union Literary Magazine 


of Canton, Missouri. 
J. L. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


“ There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Fig’ring the nature of the times deceased ; 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the chance of things 

As yet not come to life; which in their seeds 

And weak beginnings lie entreasured.”—Shake. 

Biography is the life of the individual. History is the 

life of the race. History has reference to the develop- 
ment of principles; biography to the development of 
character. To observe the growth of a nation, or of any 
institution, from the idea on which it was grounded, 
through its vicissitudes and conflicts, is the part of his- 
tory. To trace a human life—to remark the manifold 
efforts, perplexities, sorrows, joys, and attainments, that 
crowd the space between the cradle and the sepulchre— 
is the province of biography. Though they differ essen- 
tially in their ultimate object, still each is constantly 
encroaching upon the domain of the other. The histo- 
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rian must frequently break the thread of his narrative 
to paint some great character who has left his impress 
upon the age. Otherwise it is not a true history. The 
biographer is compelled to draw upon history for a 
knowledge of the state of society, or of some events, 
connected with the life he is describing. Neither is 
independent of the other. Total isolation is impossible. 

Biography is properly divided into Aesthetic and 
Objective Biography. The former has reference to the 
inner life. It portrays the mind in its negative char- 
acter. It deals with the ideal phase of life, making all 
relation with the external world subservient to the 
delineation of the thoughts and impulses of the soul. 
Objective Biography has to do with the outward world. 
It describes character in its relation to other characters 
—in their action and reaction upon one another. It is, 
however, with the union of the two that we have to do; 
with biography which not only explores the region of 
the mind, but penetrates beyond into the realm of active 
life. 

With this general apprehension of its nature, it is our 
design to show its advantages as a study, and the ele- 
ments necessary to a complete biography. 

(i.) It unfolds human nature. It places us on an inti- 
mate footing with the workings of human character. 
Biography penetrates deep into the spiritual life. It 
paints it in its graces and imperfections; its virtues and 
its vices; in its thoughts, aspirations, and imaginations ; 
as it rises to the highest ecstacy, or sinks to the lowest 
depths of depravity. The embellishments of public life, 
the pomp of power, the glitter of station and influence, 
are all discarded in the search for hidden motives. It 
rends aside the ceremonials of public life, and takes us 
into the domestic circle. Biography sketches its hero 
there in his home, by his fireside. It shows us the play 
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of human affections, of noble sympathies and tender 
feelings. It guides us to the chambers of the human 
heart, and lays bare its mysterious workings. Thus 
biography not only presents Scipio as the conqueror of 
Africa, but as he gathers cockle-shells upon the beach. 
Schiller is not only a great genius in the world of letters, 
but plucks wild flowers with children. It is by this 
means that public personages are brought down to walks 
ot private life—divested of all the insignia which inspire 
too often a servile reverence. Childhood, innocent and 
serene; manhood, with its cares and responsibilities ; 
old age, with its calm resignation, and trifling pecu- 
liarities, are depicted with a sort of affectionate trath- 
fulness. 

Motives lie at the foundation of all acts or volitions. 
To anatomize these; to trace through the tangled web 
of human action the thread of motive, is still further 
the prerogative of biography. The secret springs of 
action, the conflicts and warfares of the passions; the 
myriads of foibles, caprices and idiosyncrasies which 
march and countermarch in the vast audience-chambers 
of the soul, are passed in grand review before us. “It 
shows the kingdom of the mind as it has its various 
spots of light and shade; recesses in whose umbrageous 
solitudes the great thoughts linger and fix their homes; 
open spaces, where the people of fancy and affection 
pitch their tents; and how all these peoples, sometimes 
in commotion, and sometimes in tranquility, pursue 
their way through the system of the soul.” 

In this respect, biography transcends in truthfulness 
of representation both poetry and fiction. Biography is 
less ornate, but marked by greater fidelity. Poetry has 
a two-fold mission—to please as well as instruct. Analysis 
is not the business of the poet. Synthesis belongs to his 
art, consequently he must sacrifice much to beauty and 
melody of expression. 
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Fiction exaggerates human life. The imagination is 
called in to supply what study has failed to do. All its 
representations are ideal. It cannot be natural, as a 
rule, from the fact that it is overwrought. Biography is 
untrammeled. Its work is simply to portray character 
as real—to paint from a living model. 

(II.) Biography inculcates moral principles. By being 
brought into a closer communion with the great per- 
sonages of history, we feel an increased interest in know- 
ing the minutest incidents of their lives. Men turn 
aside from a comprehensive view of events, to a closer 
acquaintance with the persons who have distinguished 
themselves by their talents or their genius. Hence it is 
that biography possesses a personal interest. We like 
to observe the growth of a superior mind; to observe 
what assistance it has borrowed, and what impediments 
encountered from external events; to learn what studies 
have matured the scholar, what inspired the poet, what 
principle aroused the orator, and what formed the philo- 
sopher. It educates us by awakening sympathies and 
noble feelings. It builds up the moral as well as intel- 
lectual man, changes his heart, and disposes it for pre- 
found and useful reflection. There is always in the 
study of character something calculated to enlist our 
inner nature. Such a calling forth of our feelings, tend 
to strengthen us morally, and render us better. This is 
the highest function of biography. 

It has an humbler sphere, that of mere utility. It 
educes rules for moral conduct. From profound obser- 
vation alone, can we generalize lessons for the advance- 
ment of our moral and social well being. It is only by 
a careful study of the lives of others, by comparing the 
principles that actuated them with our own experience, 
that we can rise to anything like self-knowledge. The 
“know thyself” is grounded on the knowing of others. 
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Biography thus opens a wide and useful vein of study. 
It lays open human character, inculeates moral princi- 
ples, and educes moral duty. 

1. Impartiality is indispensable to a correct biograpby. 
It is the duty of the biographer neither to withhold nor 
to exaggerate truth. He must divest himself of all per- 
sonal bias; he must not suffer his feelings to crop out. 
Some biography is written in such a style, that behind 
the narrative you see the author. In this respect it 
should be modeled like a truedrama. It is the business 
of the biographer, like the writer of a drama, to keep 
himself out of sight. He must simply hold the mirror 
up to nature, and not distort it by any coloring of his 
own feelings. This is more difficult in a contemporaneous 
narrative. If he is composing a posthumous history, it 
is his duty to weigh well all the facts and hypotheses ; to 
separate all tares and weeds which would otherwise 
choke the wholesome seed of truth. Excessive admira- 
tion may blind him to some facts, and intensify others. 
On the contrary, the lack of a proper appreciation of 
some of the qualities may betray him into still greater 
error. If he extols without prudence, he ceases to be a 
mere narrator, and becomes the advocate and panegyrist. 
If he parades only the enormities and vices, at the 
expense of truthfulness, his account degenerates into a 
satire. Boswell has succeeded best of all his competitors 
in painting a true picture. Throughout the whole nar- 
rative, we see the rugged, wise, inconsistent, affectionate 
Johnson. The author's feelings never give a false tint 
to the sketch. He follows the strictest requirements of 
his art. This is what makes his biographical narrative 
prized above all others. 

2. Secondly, a biography must be authentic. This 
authenticity depends upon a correct knowledge of all 
the facts. Without this there can be no true narrative. 
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“A great hfe should be sketched as a painting, or 
wrought as a piece of sculpture—it should be the result 
of a thorough acquaintance with it.” If it is a posthu- 
mous narrative, time and space must be held in rigid 
account. Precaution should be taken that they be not 
outraged. To judge of actions and principles of the 
past by any standard of the present is not allowable. 
The chief source of an authentic biography lies in a 
diversity of narration. It is impossible that one man 
should know all the facts. From a variety cf accounts 
a more extensive knowledge is gained. Letters and 
records of correspondence afford a broad field for inves- 
tigation. In fact this diversity of narrative constitutes 
the life of biography. Erudition and a discriminating 
judgment will be necessary to balance these; to choose 
what is proper and to reject what is unworthy or trivial. 

3. Biography must especially be philosophical. Phi- 
losophy proceeds by comparison and generalization. It 
educes from facts general laws. Hence it should be its 
highest aim to be philosophical. . In order to attain this 
it must be connected throughout. An isolated fact or 
event in history is intrinsically of little value, it is only 
when taken in connection with, or has a bearing upon, 
other facts; and as producing a final effect that it is 
significant. Just as in music a single sound is discord- 
ant, and it is only by a well connected sequence ot 
sounds that we rise to musical melody. Biography is 
precisely analogous to this. Unless the true relation of 
cause and effect is manifested in actions they are unim- 
portant. This is the glory of biography, to deduce a 
conclusion. Lord Bacon observes that “ history is either 
narrative or inductive; narrative when recording facts, 
inductive when recording facts to establish general 
principles. Narrative history is the foundation of in. 
ductive. We must know particular facts before we can 
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deduce from them general conclusions.” This division 
applies equally to biography. To collect facts requires 
only observation, care and sound judgment. But from 
these facts to draw conclusions and educe moral lessons 
is the result of higher powers. Hence true biography 
should aim to combine all these facts into a system of 
reciprocal relations; to ever search out the hidden 
causes of things and their effects; to resolve actions into 
motives and principles, and thence to draw lessons of 
moral application. 

The study of the world’s great characters compre- 
hends a wide range of moral and intellectual usefulness. 
To witness a life drama, through its varied transforma- 
tions—in “its exits and its entrances ’’—its poetry and 
its discord—is promotive of genuine sentiments. What 
a wealth of material for reflection is locked up in some 
of earth’s heroes. What a mine of study there is in the 
names of a Luther and a Melancthon in religion; of a 
Fox, a Webster or a Bennett in politics; of the Cwsars, 
the Pharaohs, a Charlemagne, a Ferdinand and an 
Elizabeth among the crowned heads of history; and of 
a Chaucer, a Shakspeare, a Baxter, a Wordsworth and a 
Channing in literature. The lives of such men “like 
Elijah’s mantle deserve to be gathered up and preserved 
as a legacy for posterity.” 

If the study of human biography is so valuable, how 
indispensable, how beautiful in detail, and how ennobling 
in instruction is the life of Him who is the incarnation 
of all Holiness. It is the sublimest topic for man’s in- 
tellect to deal with—the character of Deity—who once 
was seen embodied in human form, walking among men, 
partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, 
weeping over their graves, slumbering in the manger, 
and bleeding on the cross. To follow him as he goes 
among men, working miracles and teaching them the 
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elements of that charter which alone can save erring 
man; to behold Him as he suffers persecution, amid 
taunts and jeers of the rabble, with a calm and patient 
resignation—this is at once the grand biography and 
the grand precept. To study this in the light of Faith 
and of Revelation is part of a vast scheme of salvation. 
Trasca. 





¢ 
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DISORDER MARKS. 

The infliction of disorder marks, as is well known, is 
at present the chief mode of punishment for minor 
offences in this college. Those offenses are generally 
such as talking in the class-room and at prayers, playing 
in study hours and numerous other minor infringements 
of order and decorum. 

We do not mean to assert that they (the disorder 
marks) are wrong in themselves, nor do we hold that 
they should be abolished ; but it seems evident that they 
would accomplish more good if a slight variation were 
made in the mode of their infliction, and a different 
effect given to them after such infliction. 

At present the professor in charge of a class gives 
them to any member of it whom he may see, or suspect 
to be, in disorder, without any notice to the recipient. 
This is unfair, because, very frequently, they are given 
to the wrong person, who receiving no notice has, con- 
sequently no opportunity to rectify the mistake. And if, 
in other cases, the student who seems to be in disorder 
had a hearing at the close of the lecture, the apparent 
indecorum might sometimes be satisfactorily explained. 
Near the close of last session occurred a little episode 
which will serve as an illustration. to the last two points. 
In one of the classes a great deal of disorder took place. 
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The professor called one gentleman by name and re- 
quested him to remain after the recitation. He did so, 
and was charged with engaging in the disturbance. This 
he denied, and his statement being corroborated by three 
or four others who sat near him, he was of course ex- 
onerated. If, in this case, this professor had done as 
some invariably do, he would have given the student 
two orthree demerits without any notice to him what- 
ever, and the consequence would have been that, instead 
of the expected vacancy after “ Disorder Marks,” the 
above-mentioned two or three would have met his 
astonished eyes, when his report came home. The next 
thing would of course have been the parental inquiry 
“For what ?’’—and to this our unfortunate would have 
been as little able to reply as his interrogator himself. 
The last might glance above at the printed form and read 
there—“ for failures in decorum.” But this would not 
afford him any very accurate information. Since with 
this to go upon, if he should chance to be a very strict 
disciplinarian he might attribute said disorder marks to 
his son’s failing to lift his hat to some college dignitary ; 
or if a very loose one, he might perhaps think him to 
have been intoxicated. Would it not be fairer and just 
as expedient to call the student to the desk at the close 
of the lecture, during which a disorder mark has been 
given to him, and notify him that such is the case, and 
why? 

Secondly. For every such mark two-tenths are sub- 
tracted from the student’s general average of scholarship 
at the close of each session. This seems equally unfair 
and unreasonable. 

Whatever may have been the original intention as to 
what should be understood by this report or grade, it 
certainly is at present universally regarded as a record 
of proficiency. What it now really reports, however, is 
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the student’s intellectual progress, minus the number of 
times the college authorities have seen fit to give him 
disorder marks. Thus, if one should receive, say twenty 
of them, as he might easily do, there would be deducted 
from his general average four whole numbers, and he 
who without them would have ranked in the “ teens” 
with an average of 95, finds himself perhaps fortieth on 
an average of 91. 

If one laughs aloud, does that prove him a poor Greek 
scholar? If he stamps his feet, is he therefore entirely 
ignorant of logic? If he plays croquet ten minutes 
after two o'clock, is he on that account any the less able 
to “discuss the cycloid”’ two weeks hence ? 

These infringements are of course reprehensible, but 
it does seem unreasonable to allow them to affect, at ail, 
a grade which is nothing more nor less than a record of 
scholarship for a given time. Let us have the disorder 
marks, and Jet them be sent home, but let them be kept 
distinct and separate from the grade. Let it be decreed, 
if necessary, that when a student has received seventy- 
five or a hundred that he shall be suspended. This 
would certainly be just as productive of good conduct- 
The present system is an acknowledgment that good 
order and decency are mere matters of grade; and grade 
itself is a low enough motive for study, without making 
it also the inducement for gentlemanly conduct. 

2-10 
— a © <a 
Hlow many a wave, with low’ring mien, 
That rolls with threat’ning crest, 


Breaks into gentle ripples, as 
It meets the swimmer’s breast. 


How many a cloud oft rolls away 
Without one drop of rain, 

How many a fancied grief departs, 
Without one pang of pain. 





~ 
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WHO STOLE THE PRESIDENT’S HORSE? 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


ab ego J BYM,0.T. 

Just one year ago the people of Jersey State and 
colonies adjacent thereunto were grievously startled and 
harrowed up by the grim announcement that a horse, 
belonging to the renowned and newly-inaugurated 
president of College, had been feloniously stolen 
or spirited away. Telegraphs flashed the direful news 
to every hamlet of the land, and newsmen wept for joy 
that men so rushed to buy and read accounts of this 
inhuman outrage. The horse so gently pilfered was a 
recent and costly gift from an admiring and princely 
publisher in a distant thoughtless city. The national 
fame of the owner, the prestige of his pet, and the 
mystery of its removal, occasioned widespread curiosity 
and consternation. Rewards were offered for the 
recovery of the stolen animal, detectives keen and 
knowing were detailed, and all good men waited, with 
trembling the result. Nor was the mystery long 
unfolding. Ina day or two, thanks to that sleepless 
dragon, the Law, that guards its golden fleece, the 
rights and property of man, word was flashed along 
those same electric wires, “the horse, the horse is safe!” 
and old men took down their glasses and retired to rest 





‘content. Soon some new sensation, a family chopped 


to pieces or a tariff repealed, came on, and the incident 
of horse, president, robbery, faded from memory, nor 
did men ask any more, ‘‘ who were the burglars.” 

But my aunt Smith, a maiden lady deeply interested 
in all things appertaining unto College, and a 





most ardent admirer of its great Doctor, laid this episode 
carefully away among her especial themes for meditation 
and prayer. Nor did she always reserve her cogitations 
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to her inner self, but frequently, like stricken Dido of 
old, sought relief in words. It has been my peculiar lot 
—I, who was a College-man one year ago, but 
who am now a sober, dignified alumnus—it has been my 
lot, at each visit to my cherished aunt, to be the inno- 
cent subject of some such querry as this: ‘ William, 
was not that a dreadfully bold deed, that theft of Dr. 
——’s noble horse?” or, “ William did the authorities 
never discover any clue to the daring burglars who stole 
your President’s horse? How I would like to know 
what ever became of them.”’ 

I happened, a few weeks ago, to be down at my old 
college, spending some days. During this time it was 
my great pleasure to receive and accept a very kind 
invitation to a quiet supper at “ No. —, West,” given by 
my quiet friend, little Chasey. Chasey is a Junior now, 
though I recollect him only as a Sophomore, and the most 
mischievous, pranky, daring, impudent little rascal that 
ever lived. There was nothing in the whole catalogue 
of college sprees, from greasing the blackboards to steal- 
ing the President’s beaver and hauling an unoffending 
cow into the organ loft, that Chasey had not been 
concerned in. Yes, the little Soph. was wild. But 
frowns and threats, disorder-marks and warnings, 
“writing home,” and three actual suspensions by the 
faculty ; cross words from pa, tears from ma and the 
time-honored suicidal sister, have not been in vain; and 
thus it is that now I, with pleasure, write of Chasey as 
” quiet.” 

Well, the supper came off in proper style. There was 
the usual melange of college suppers—oysters and apples, 
pickles and sardines, sandwiches (ham and tongue) and 
oranges, cakes and confectionery, We (Chasey had 
invited besides myself, a few select and quiet friends) 
did ample justice to what was set before us, and then 
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resolving ourselves into a corps of impromptu waiters, 
put aside the broken dishes, brought on the wine, and 
gathered about the board to enjoy the feast of reason 
and the flow of bowl. The usual toasts were received 
and drunk with a cheer and heartiness that would have 
honored many an older and grander table of banqueters. 
Then we fell to singing, and rolled out, long and loud, 
the well-known and well-loved choruses: 


“Tt’s a way we have at old Esau, 
It’s a way we bave at old Esau,” 


and 


“Combine my humble ditty, 
From Tipperytown [I steer, 
Like any good honest fellow,” &c., &c. 


And then we settled down to story telling, cosy little 
anecdotes of college adventure and experience. We all, 
quiet as we were, remembered some scrap that had come 
down from days perhaps not quite so serene. During 
this time I noticed that Chasey listened very attentively 
and laughed very properly; but his eyes twitched and 
he squirmed in his chair. I saw he was waiting, and 
accordingly, when Tommy Brown had closed a hair 
standing account of a nocturnal visit to the graveyard 
by two tender Freshmen, whom he had kindly conducted 
thither in their somnial apparel, and whom he had left 
sitting both on the late lamented Greek professor’s 
monument, I proposed that Chasey give us a chapter of 
his experience. The hint was received with profound 
applause, and even Mr. Pickwick himself could not have 
been more enthusiastically greeted by the great and 
admiring “ P. C.”-ists. Chasey blushed a little, but said 
it was true he had witnessed a moderate portion of 
things mundane and collegiate. Rolling up his sleeves, 
and looking straight at the punch-bowl in the centre of 
the table, he began the story which I now take the 
liberty to reproduce, being assured that, though no one 
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else may, my cherished aunt Smith, at least, to whom I 
shall send a copy of this paper, will be deeply interested. 
He began : 

I can never look at a bow] of steaming punch, like the 
one before me, without recalling an adventure of con- 
siderable excitement, great exposure, and some little 
notoriety. It was the last night of the first session of 
Soph. year. All the examinations had been passed 
except one, mathematics, which came off on the next 
day, and after which we were to go home for the holi- 
days. Ned Scott and I had been polling together 
through this examination, and we made ready for the 
final tug. But a week of constant and uninterupted 
study, late nights, hasty meals, anxiety and no relaxa- 
tion, had considerably pulled us down; so that we 
looked at our scrawley notes in trigonometry and 
spherics, our illustrated navigation, and the closely 
printed and interminable pages of logarithms, with 
feelings of despair, not to mention disgust and nausea. 
It was plain we never could put in ten successive hours 
in our present condition. 

“Chasey,” said Ned, as the 9 o’clock bell rung out, 
while we were yet lamenting our wretched fate, ‘Chasey, 
we can never get along this way. Let’s go out in town 
and take a brace or two for our nerves.” 

I could see no other remedy, and accordingly assented. 
We entered the comfortable sitting-room of the 
House, rang the bell, gave orders, and soon two smoking 
Jamaicas were before us, and then we saw them no 
more ; but their effect was unmistakably commendable, 
and so we sat a little and gave a second order. All the 
difficulties of right-angled and obtuse angled triangles 
seemed to solve themselves and settle in perfect order 
just before us, and upon that we- determined to stay 
awhile and master the whole examination. Well, we 
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did tarry an hour, I should think, chatting together and 
making occasional entries in onr cash accounts of “2 
Jamaica hots.’”’ At length we rose and went out. It 
was starlight, and the town was still. You know here 
in —-town, people retire early. Ned and I felt very 
contented and concluded not to go to our room immedi- 
ately, but take a stroll, and question each other on 
to-morrow’s mathematics. We must have walked about 
two minutes, that sauntering, carelsss walk of students, 
when all at once Ned broke out— 

‘« Why here we are at Mackie’s (the President) stables, 
and I guess his new horse is inside—that horse, you 
know, he drove this morning for the first time. I did’nt 
get a good look at him then, suppose we bring him out 
now and examine him more at leisure? I bet he’s a fine 
one.” 

I wasn't so much of a horseman as Ned, but I second- 
ed his motion. The stable door proved, of course, to be 
pad-locked, and I hoped by pushing in some miraculous 
way, to open it. Ned, however, was an older hand at 
such business, and while I gave ineffectual evidence of 
much muscle, he was looking about on tke ground, and 
presently came to me with a long bar of iron. Of course 
we soon wrenched off a puny padlock and swung open 
the door. It looked dark as Erebus within, and I said 
‘“*Pshaw! there’s no horse there, let’s go up to our 
mathematics.”” But Ned was no such man as that; he 
went into the stables at once, and was gone perhaps a 
minute, and came out repeating the lines, 


“ Bring forth the horse. The horse was brought, 
Io truth it was a noble steed. 


but whether a “ Tartar of the Ukraine breed,” I could 
not affirm. He was snugly blanketed, so that we could 
only see his head end limbs. They, indeed, even by the 
dim starlight, appeared faultless in outline, and Ned 
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avowed he was a mighty pretty nag. We examined 
him for some time and patted him. He was very docile 
and took our fondling good naturedly. Then Ned re- 
marked : 

“Chasey, it’s too bad to leave so fine a horse all night 
in the barn with the door unlocked. The draught will 
surely give him influenza or spasms. Let’s take a little 
canter first and warm him up, then there won’t be so 
much danger.” 

“ All right,” said I, for to tell the truth I place the 
fullest confidence in Ned, and thought his every careless 
suggestion, even worthy the most implicit acceptance. 
But we feared to go out to the road by the regular drive 
past the President’s house, jest, haply he might awake, 
and administer unto us after the manner of all orthodox 
presidents in that situation. So we lifted an old gate off 
its hinges and went down an unused lane, which brought 
us out into the ball-field, back of the college, and then, 
to reach the street, we were compelled to lay violent 
hands upon another gate, which some one had carefully 
locked, doubtless with pious intent to keep the students 
in their rooms after dark. Our nag, which we named 
“ Dexter,”’ seemed to enjoy the fun hugely, and tollowed 
us willingly over the wrecks of timber made in “ our 
passage to the sea,”’ if I may borrow a phrase from my 
friend Gen. Sherman. Then Ned jumped upon Dexter’s 
back and trotted off. Retyrning, he said the nag 
worked like a charm, and told me to mount behind him. 
I did so, and must bear witness that never did brute of 
equine blood trot more soberly or behave so well. 

“T tell you what, Chasey,” said Ned, a sudden thought 
striking him. “I’m getting mighty hungry. Now here’s 
a splendid team, and I say let’s just canter down to T—, 
get an oyster stew, ride back, and go up to our mathe- 
matics.” 
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“ All right,” said I again, and the journey was begun. 
True, we had only a blanket on Dexter’s back and a 
halter about his head, and T was ten miles distant. 
But Ned was coachman, and started us off on a gallop. 
Oh, it was fine fun, I tell you, at first flying over the 
ground and whizzing by houses and trees like mad. 
Ned never seemed so happy. He had lived on the 
plains and ridden wild horses bareback, and buffaloes 
too, I believe. He was in Chicago twice during the 
annual inundations, and had sailed astride the apex of a 
hen-coop, in perfect ecstacy. And I do believe he would 
not have declined the keen bones of black Jim’s hack- 
crab, being assured of a speed of two knots per hour. 
But I had been bred within the limits of civilization, 
and I must confess a two mile’s gallop, even on Dexter, 
convinced me that I was yet mortal. Two more jumps 
the beast took, and I cried “ Hold! let me down; I can’t 
stand this.’ Ned cast anchor at once and hove to. 

“Why what’s the matter! this ajn’t T yet.” 

[ told him I couldn't ride any farther. 

“ Well,” said he, “there’s an inn about two miles 
further on. Try and reach that, when we will look for 
some vehicular conveyance.” 

So I set out upon a walk, and Ned sat on Dexter, also 
walking. There’s nothing romantic trudging over a 
lonely road at eleven o'clock at night, and therefore I 
will just say we kept off, like great bodies, moving 
slowly, and in time reached —-ville, where we proposed 
to take carriage. It seemed a pity to rouse the landlerd 
at so unusual an hour, and we very considerately moved 
upon the barn without more ado. 

There was a big. rumbling, covered wagon that looked 
ever so much like an undertaker’s “ Black Maria.” We 
zouldn’t conscientiously take that, and for our heroic 
self-denial were rewarded next minute with the sight of 
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a nice, trim-looking sulky, from the smell of new paint 
I judged just home from the fair. We could see no 
objection to that, and accordingly accepted it. All this 
time, mind you, we spoke in whispers, lest, you know, 
the landlord might unnecessarily be disturbed. Well, 
the next thing, of course, was the harness. Ned searched 
all over that complex barn, stumbled upon cows and 
hens and .dogs, and finally came forth dragging an im- 
mense pile with him. He had found a double harness, 
strong and durable. But we unfortunately could muster 
only one horse, and there appeared but one of two 
conditions—either to cut the horse in two to fit the 
harness, or bisect the liarness to fit the horse. We 
chose the latter out of philanthropic feeling for our well 
beloved President. It took us a long time to rig our 
harness. We pulled and twisted the ugly straps, and 
scratched cur hands wofully; but all obstacles must 
yield to science, and they did in our case. We contrived 
a complete turnout, and were just taking passage—I on 
the single seat, and Ned upon my lap—when, great 
Mars! mirabile dictu! towards us walked a living man! 

“Git!” shouted Ned, and Dexter “got.’’ He needed 
no other word. The frosted roads were worn smooth, 
the sulky was light, and we at once said good-bye to 
our friend, the man who so kindly rose to see us off. 
Trot was the word, and we did trot. Could our dear 
President, so calmly slumbering away behind in 
College, have seen the mettle of his horse as thus put to 
trial, he would have blessed the giver of that horse and 
pronounced him (the horse) good. We accomplished 
three or four miles to our complete satisfaction, but 
then began our troubles. I had left college with only 
my ordinary coat on, intending to take a nerve brace 
or two in town, and return to my mathematics! Ned 
was little better, and here behold us, eight miles from 
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home, driving like Phaeton, in an open sulky, with no 
overcoats, and the thermometer ranging about zero. 

“ Jupiter Tonans, Ned, but I’m cold.” 

“So am I, deuced cold.” 

** What's to be done?” 

“Why we must hurry for life on to T——, get those 
oysters, or we'll never know sorrow or mathematics any 
more.” 

So we urged our pony on, shivering in limb and chat- 
tering with our teeth. Neither of us spoke. We seemed 
to creep over the ground, and yet I am confident our 
speed must have reached fifteen miles an hour. We 
lived to see the outskirts of T , and then hope put 
new life into our stiffened limbs. We drove right into 
town, into the main street and up to the principal res- 
taurant. All horrors! it was closed. Yes, just as black 
and deserted and lonely as all the buildings in the long 
row. Then our desperate situation dawned upon us 
vividly. Ten miles from home, the city asleep, ourselves 
hungry and most fearfully cold. 

“Ned, what had we better do?” I asked, with the 
meekness of a Sandwich Island missionary about to be 
toasted for a cannibal dinner. 

“Git,” said Ned, though not so triumphantly as when 
he bade adieu to the courteous landlord at ville. 
We drove on through T , past a squad of policemen, 
who innocently looked at us, still more innocent, out 
along the White House turnpike. Presently we came to 
a toll-gate, which was of course locked, with a bright 
burning lantern to inform us of the fact. Ned made a 
raid on the fence at the roadside. He must have gained 
some knowledge in the demolition of such barriers, for 
hardly had T got down from the sulky-seat before he had 
removed the rails on this side and a second tier on the 
other side the gate. Then he led Dexter through one 
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opening into the field and out by the second at the pike 
again beyond the gate. “Chasey,” said he, “I guess 
that horse had better not be compelled to go home to- 
night. Ie seems a deserving creature. Let’s give him 
a vacation. Tere goes.” 

So saying, Ned fastened the reins in such a way as not 
to entangle Dexter's legs, and slapping him with his 
hat, sent the poor horse scampering away with only an 
empty sulky behind him. We stood and listened till 
the clattering of his iron hoofs died away. Then turning, 
we piled the loose rails neatly and compactly against 
the ricketty toll-gate, so that if a hurricane or thun- 
der-storm should spring up, the trusty two-cent sen- 
tinel might be safe. Next, taking down the clear 
shining lantern, we were thereby enabled to discover 
that the toll-gate keeper’s window on the second story 
was wide open. Whatever possessed a sane turnpike 
man to sleep with his window open, neither of us could 
divine. It was probably an oversight, and one, we 
thought needing prompt attention. 

“One, two, three—fire!’’ sail Ned, and slam went 
the beautiful clear-burning lantern, whizzing and crash- 
ing through the open window. It must have struck 
the tabby cat, for the next moment we heard accents 
wonderfully feline. 

**Merey, Eugene, murder! What shall we do?” 

And the next moment came a deep-mouthed rumbling, 
probably from Eugene, “ Lord, help us!” 

“That means,’ Ned remarked in explanation to me, 
“to put down the window. Come, let’s go.” 

“Where?” said I, at once starting into a dead run, 
for I saw the shadow of a night-cap timidly peering 
from that second story window. 

** Why,” answered he, “it’s plain we'll freeze out here. 
I've been thinking the only thing we ern do is, to go 
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to the T—— depot, wait there till morning and go up to 
college by the first train. The depot’s open all night 
and keeps a fire, and it’s only a mile off; we can make 
that.” 

“ But when will we get to our mathematics?” asked I, 
the diligent one. 

“Oh! mathematics be hanged,” said Ned. “If we 
ever get out of this scrape without seeing the inside of 
yonder inviting prison walls, I shall be satisfied.” 

Ned, I have always thought, was a little frightened 
then, but ever afterwards persisted in denying the 
charge, and declared he was only trying to frighten me. 
He did frighten me, and I was so cold. Oh dear! I 
thought our lovely temperate zone had gone south to be 
reconstructed, and had returned a frigid. We, in time, 
however, reached the depot, found it open, and the fire 
burning. But, mighty man! one heater couldn't thaw 
out two complete icebergs. We gave up all idea of 
getting warm again, pronounced the normal human 
temperature of 96° a myth, and fell into a frozen, ex- 
hausted slumber. Happily there was no other occupant 
to notice us, and we shivered and shook and trembled 
and quaked till daylight. Then the bell for the first 
train north rang, and you may believe we lost no time 
in securing seats. All the while we shivered and quaked 
and as we approached the “junction” we shivered and 
quaked more energetically, fearing to encounter some 
professor, or dissipated tutor. And we left the train and 
glided mighty shyly and humbly into the dummy that 
carried us to college. Our extra shivering and quaking 
was all gratis, as no professor, neither any tutor did 
appear. We got off the dummy a little below college, 
reached the campus by a back path, and ran like deers 
toourroom. . 

We adjusted our somewhat disordered toilets, put on 
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a half-dozen under-garments to keep out that everlasting 
shiver, and just as the 7 o’clock bell ceased tolling the 
second time, we walked into the chapel for morning 
prayers, faultlessly dressed and apparently just risen 
from a deep, hasty nap, after an all night “poll” over 
mathematics. We couldn’t however restrain a shiver 
every now and then. 

After prayers the whole college clustered and pushed 
around one individual who was excitedly recounting 
how some despicable robbers had, the night before, 
broken into the President’s stables and stolen therefrom 
his valuable new horse and made off with it. “Thunder !” 
said Ned, “that’s too bad! too bad!” “Don't they 
know where the thieves went ?”’ sorrowfully inquired I. 
and we all began to think how to capture the villains. 
Rewards of hundreds of dollars were offered, and the 
police were out. I told the marshal that a great many 
men bought horses in New York, and advised him to 
telegraph there, which he did. 

Having thus shielded ourselves from suspicion, Ned 
and I went to breakfast, came back to our rooms, and 
polled mathematics like Brakely. We passed a tolerably 
fair examination and went home. 

In a few days the horse, thanks to our efficient and 
Argus-eyed police, was found. After leaving us at 
the toll-gate he ran on till he came to a farmer's 
house, where he stopped. The honest countryman, 
coming forth next morning, found him, kept him until, 
hearing of the loss of a horse and sulky, he promptly 
returned each to its respective owner. 

Ned suffered no ill effects from his evening drive, but 
I shivered and quaked for several days, and it was two 
weeks before I could take the conventional chair with 
any kind of comfort. 

I have never since gone into town to take a brace for 
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sessional examination without my overcoat, nor do [ 
stroll towards anybody’s stables when giving Ned a 
preliminary catechism in mathematics —Newark Daily 
Journal. 


—-  l © <a 


“REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO KEEP 
IT HOLY.” 


An old and very curious book, written about thirty- 
three centuries ago, contains many remarkable passages, 
which it would be advantageous for mankind generally 
to read and understand. The earnestness of its writer 
arouses our attention, and the tone of authority which 
pervades the whole book commands our respect. The 
particular mandate concerning which we wish to say a 
few words, is the one that sets apart six days of the week 
for the performance of the ordinary business of life, and 
commands us to lay aside all secular employments and 
engage in the praise of our Creator, on the seventh. 

Until recently, we imagined that the inhabitants of 
Princeton were aware both of this command and of its 
importance ; but we are now convinced that our former 
views were without foundation, and that our present 
fears are well grounded. Ina word, we are under the 
painful necessity of believing that the present method 
of conducting affairs in this College subverts both the 
Mosaic and Christian idea of the Sabbath. The writer 
is not alone in his feelings upon this subject, for a very 
large majority of the students entertain opinions similar 
to that which has just been expressed. 

Very much, perhaps the most, of this evil results from 
the conduct of that portion of the students who are not 
properly impressed in regard to their duty in this connec- 
tion; but we believe that no small portion of the blame 
rests with those to whom has been entrusted the care of 
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this institution. Much not only might be said, but also 
has been said, on both sides of this question ; we do not 
pretend to place ourselves in the position of judges of 
the merits of the various arguments; all that we desire, 
is to say a few words in regard to the present mode of 
religious instruction in this College, which, though better 
than that which was formerly in vogue, is still capable of 
improvement. 

In the First place, the present mode of imparting 
religious knowledge to the students is not expedient. 

We believe that every student should be educated with 
a view to the development of the moral, mental, and 
physical elements of his nature. We believe also that 
the Christian religion is best fitted for the education of 
man’s moral nature; it is not against the Christian reli- 
gion or any of its doctrines as here taught that we are 
speaking, it is only against the time and manner of teaching. 

In regard to the time of teaching. If the development 
of the moral nature of every student is of as great im- 
portance as it is held to be by so many men, why does 
the course of instruction in this branch occupy so dis- 
proportionate a place in our College curriculum? This 
question cannot be evaded by saying that we have nu- 
merous prayer-meetings, any more than mentai and 
physical exercise could with propriety be omitted from 
the regular course, on the ground that we have two ex- 
cellent Literary Societies for the development of our 
minds, and a very good base-ball field for the develop- 
ment of our muscles. Besides, it should be borne in 
mind that the individuals who need most instruction in 
these various departments are the very ones most likely 
to neglect their opportunities. We come now to the 
question, as to whether a lecture on Sunday afternoon, 
and a recitation upon this lecture during the week, are 
together enough time and the best time for instruction in 
this branch. 
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If there is any truth in what has already heen said in 
this connection, we think that it can safely be inferred, 
that two hours a week is not enough time: we believe 
further that it is by no means the best time. 

On Sunday morning all of the students attend Chapel, 
from 8.15 till 8.45, many attend prayer-meeting from 9 
till 10, and are in Chapel from 11 till 12.30, they have 
hardly time to eat their dinner before the bell rings for 
lecture at 2.30; very many attend a prayer-meeting of 
about forty-five inutes in the evening, and then are in 
church from 7.30 till 9 P.M.! Here are six hours of 
divine service in one day, three hours of which come 
before the lecture. Besides all this, we are obliged to 
prepare a recitation in Greek Testament for Monday 
morning. We have said that there was not enough time 
set apart for Biblical instruction, aud we say this be- 


cause the time is so poorly chosen that it is. really the 


means of injary rather than benefit. 

In regard to the manner of teaching. Upon this point 
we would say, that the present method necessitates the 
taking of notes, and consequently additional labor. This 
we believe to be unnecessary, when so many good works 
have already been written upon the subjects which we 
are studying. However excellent the Sunday lectures 
may be, the great mass of the students could be better 
instructed by the use of a good text book, on account of 
the time at which the lectures are delivered, the unusually 
great difficulty of taking notes, and from the fact that 
there are very few students who can take sufficiently 
extensive notes. 

In the sEconp place, the present manner of imparting 
religious knowledge to the students is merally wrong. 

This we feel to be a grave charge to bring against any 
one. We will not dwell upon this point. Those who 
are placed by Providence as the guardians of three hun- 
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dred and fifty young men, have no light responsibility. 
They have questions to decide which even the wisest 
men find difficulty in answering. Their end is to instruct 
the students in religious knowledge; the end is a good 
one, a holy one—but does it sanctify the means? Can 
such a Sabbath as we have described be considered a 
day of rest? Are students who have no holiday during 
the week—except a part of Saturday afternoon—in a 
suitable condition to engage with profit in such a Sun. 
day’s work ? 

There is another matter which is so intimately con- 
nected with our subject, that it seems to demand a few 
words in our conclusion. We refer to the fact that we 
are nOW GRADED on our recitations upon these lectures. 
At the close of last session we had no examination in 
this department; some of the students had not even 
been called upon to recite, still we were graded (?). The 
inventor of a system of grading which requires neither 
recitation nor examination for its basis, certainly de- 
serves high praise for ingenuity. 

But apart from this particular instance, we believe 
that the whole system of grading upon religious instruc- 
tion is radically wrong. The very same arguments which 
have been advanced in favor of grading in this depart- 
ment might, with equal force, be urged in favor of 
grading us according to our excellence in gymnastic 
performances. If we must be graded in the three depart- 
ments, let them be kept separate, for there should cer- 
tainly be a distinction drawn between religion, science, 
and muscular development. 

We have written this with the hope that the Trustees 
of this College may make an investigation of the mat- 
ters to which we have referred, and give the whole sub- 
ject their carly and earnest attention. L. 








Olla-pobvita, 


To some it may seem that the present number of the Magazine 
has been delayed longer than usual, and if this were the case, as it is 
not, sufficient excuse could be found in those changes which have 
been made in the college year in reference to the Seniors. It is now 
some four, five or six weeks longer than ever before and consequently 
a change was necessary in order that the “ Lit.” might be issued at 
regular quarterly periods. 

The editors of the present number in their turn now desire to 
present the result of their labors to its readers; and, if their efforts in 
editing it approach the skill and taste with which the last two 
numbers have been conducted, they will not consider their exertions 
unrewarded. 





It is with feelings of the deepest sorrow that we record the frightful 
accident which has deprived us of two of our fellow-students and 
friends. It was in vacation that the sad intelligence reached us and 
the gloom it cast upon us we know was shared by all. Most of the 
events connected with their death are known, yet some particulars, 
which have been gathered from students who reside in Milton, Pa., 
where it occurred, may not be out of place: 

Boyle, who resided in Kentucky, was visiting Marr, and both 
intended returning to college at the beginning of this session. On 
the day of the catastrophe, at 11 o’clock in the morning, they were 
driving into Milton from the home of Marr, situated about a mile 
from the town. Just as they were crossing the railroad whick runs 
near there the engine of the 11 o’clock train ran into them, killing 
Marr and the horse instantly and injuring Boyle fatally. When the 
passengers of the train took him up he was insensible, and in this 
state he seemed to remain during the twelve hours which he lived 
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after the accident. Neither of them were run over. The horse was 
struck first and they were thrown against the locomotive and struck 
on the head. 

The whistle was not blown, as it should have been, at this place 
where there is something of a curve. The engineer said that all that 
he saw was two young men, on the track ahead of him, holding back 
a horse. The sorrow which this event produced in the town where 
it occurred can be imagined. Marr was well known and popular, 
and his funeral was a very large one. The deepest sympathy was 
also felt for the friends of Boyle. A telegram was sent to them 
immediately after the accident, and the day after he died his brother 
arrived and took his remains on to his distant home. His father, 
General Boyle, was a Major-General in the Union Army. This is tne 
second affliction of this character with which his parents have met. 
Another son, the youngest Colonel in the Federal Army, was killed, 
on the field of battle, at the age of nineteen. 

Nothing, within our recollection, has caused so much sorrow in: 
Princeton as this sad death of those to whom we were bound by every 
tie that springs from common interests and association. Their faces 
we miss everywhere—in chapel and class-room and upon the street. 
The mournful black wound round the white columns of the Halls 
tells us that we shall not meet them within. With us they were 
universal favorites. With their friends we have a common sorrow. 
’Twas sad to die in the bloom of youth, just as life was opening, just 
at the beginning of what might have been a grand career. It recalls 
the wail of him who was numbered among those he sang— 

“ And must they die, the young, the beautiful, the brave.” 





Orenine Day or tug New Gyunasium.—The thirteenth of January 
witnessed among us many friends who had come to join us in cele- 
brating the opening of this beautiful edifice—the gift of Messrs. 
Robert Bonner and H. G. Marquand, of New York City. The 
exercises of the day were begun in the morning with a lecture on the 
Science of Living, from Willard Parker, M. D., also of New York. 
The Doctor introduced many excellent and practical observations on 
the necessity of keeping up a healthy physical organization, and the 
lecture being pleasantly and forcibly illustrated, commanded attention 
throughout. The thanks of the audience were expressed by Ex- 
President Maclean, whose presence was gr2eted with considerable 
applause. 

At the appointed hour in the afternoon the procession, composed of 
the President, the Benefactors, and other eminent gentlemen, followed 
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by the students, proceeded to the Gymnasium to behold, among the 
many other attractions, a crowded gallery of the fair ones, who had 


been granted its exclusive privilege. As the procession entered 


numerous expressions of admiration were heard respecting the beauty 
of the structure and the excellent arrangement of the apparatus, 
When all had assembled a prayer of dedication was offered by the 
Rev. Dr.- Hodge, of the Theological Seminary. Then followed 
speeches by President McCosh, enumerating the late benefactions of 
the college; by Chancellor Green, of N. J., giving thanks to the 
Benefactors on behalf of the Trustees and the Alumni; and by D. R. 
Sessions, of S. C., Class ’76, on behalf of the students. These were 
followed by short addresses from the benefactors themselves, including 
Rev. Samuel B. Dod, representing the founders of the Dod Professor- 
ship of Mathematics. Though our good friends to whom we are 
indebted for the Gymnasium expressed considerable delicacy in 
attempting to speak in public, their remarks were pointed and 
interesting, and of a character worthy the most eloquent. 

The exercises were interspersed with music by Grafulla’s band, 
gymnastic exercises by Professor Goldie, and an occasional tiger from 
the students. Professor Goldie’s performance was much admired. 
He began with the lighter gymnastics, swinging the Indian clubs 
with extraordinary grace, and then throwing one in the air and 
catching it while swinging the other. The feats on the horizontal 
bar, which require more strength and agility than any other, were 
executed with much ease, especially the “giant’s sewing,” forward 
and changing to backward. The exercise on the “rack bars ”’ is of 
Professor Goldie’s own institution and promises to be very attractive. 

The day will long be remembered as one of real, substantial 
enjoyment. We then fully realized our possession of what had long 
been hoped for; we were then enabled to look upon our kind bene- 
factors face to face, and return some expression of gratitude for their 
lisinterested generosity ; while the completeness and magnificence of 
the new building strongly impressed us that our Alma Mater had 
made one of the most important steps forward connected with her 


whole history. 


Gen. Karce.—The authorities of the College may congratulate 
themselves on having secured the services of this gentleman as 
iustructor in French and German. It is rare to meet with one who 
seems to give such universal satisfaction. Asa linguist he is every- 
thing that can be desired and his method of teaching cannot be 


surpassed. Every member of the class is called upon to pronounce 
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and translate two or three times each hour, and the best of order is 
preserved. The exercises are written out before by the class, and 
corrected by him after the recitation. Besides the regular hours of 
the Senior and Junior Classes he has devoted ten additignal hours to 
those who wish to study these languages more extensively and this 
without extra charge. This and his enthusiasm show that his heart 
is in his work, and everybody seems to catch his spirit and becomes 
as enthusiastic in learning as he is in teaching. He is still connected 
with the Army and has been actively so during the past nine years. 


Prof. Comfort has gone to New York, where he has been lecturing 
during the past vacation. 


On Tuesday, Jan. 25th, Dr. Atwater began his course of lectures 
on Political Economy with a lecture both introductory and explana- 
tory in its nature. In reference to the assignment of this departmeny 
to him, he said, that it had been made by the Trustees of the College 
on account, first, of the new arrangement occasioned by the coming 
of Dr. MeCosh; second, on account of the need of a chair of Eng. 
Literature, a new professor for which the College could not afford, 
and third, because of the logical relation between Eng. Literature 
and Rhetoric, Dr. McIlvaine’s other department, and between Politica! 
Economy and Ethics, the other chair which he himself fills. 

As to the stories current concerning their difference in views about 
Protection and Free Trade, he said that they could but be unfounded 
since the Trustees of the College did not know that any such differ- 
ence existed; and if any proposition about Free Trade were laid 
down he himself could not say wherein his views regarding it would 
differ from those of his predecessor. 

He should, in the course to follow, present the arguments on both 
sides of this great question, now so violently agitated, and leave the 
student to judge between them for himself, This course he deemed 
the most expedient for the present. Political Economy, he said, 
would be pursued as a liberal science, that is, with a spirit free from 
all subserviency to any particular party, dogma or theory. 


The College Choir is now composed as follows :—Organist, J. C. 
Pennington; Tenor, J. Joline, T. Glenn, and Lenher; Soprano, 
E. M. Turner, J. G. Weir, and F K. Castner (leader); Alto, T. 
Young and C. W. Kase ; Bass. J. B. Rendall, A. G. Van Cleve, and 
M. S. Shotwell. These gentlemen deserve no little praise, for all can 
but notice the marked improvement in.the singing. It ie decidedly 
the best we have heard from any choir since we have been in college. 
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The Junior Orators for the coming Commencement are as follows: 


CLIOS. WHIGS. 
F. K. Castner, N. Y. H. H. Hamill, N. J. 
O. A. Kerr, Pa. L. H. Mayers, O. 
J. A. Owen, N. J. E. L. Todd, Pa. 
J. L. Sooy, N. J. J.G. Weir, Ky. 


Neepev.—A good solid walk from West College to the Gymnasium. 


Buretary.—On the evening of Friday, Jan. 28th, the room of Mr. 
Du Val, of the Sophomore Class, situated on the ground floor of East 
College, was entered while he was away at Hall, and robbed of 
moveable property worth about $85. The bed-clothing, clock, and 
three suits of clothes were taken. In fact everything but the clothes 
he was wearing, and we suppose that only the inclemency of the 
weather prevented the thieves from coming over to Hall and taking 
some of them. Such things are shameful, and we trust the villains 
will be caught and severely dealt with. 


The Philadelphian Society has opened a reading room in which 
all the religious papers are provided, It is quite extensively 
patronized. ‘ 

If anybody (townsman or other) desires to make good his claim to 
being an ass let him say that the Gymnasium is a “ gambling hell.” 


Dickinson Hall is having the cornice and roofing (slate) put on. 
The building now presents quite an ornamental appearance. 


A new word—“ floppist’”—has sprung into existence with the 
Gymnasium. It means, as far as we can judge, one who performs a 
cross between a hand-spring and a somersault. 

Somewnat Low.—Skating Park Stock. ) 

PresentaTion.—On Wednesday, the 13th, of Oct., the Junior Class 
presented Pres. Aiken, who was then leaving us to take charge of 
Union College, with a handsome silver set. valued at about $175. 
The presentation address was made on beha!f of the Class by Mr. 
A. Van Rensselaer in a very fitting and appropriate speech. To thie 
Prof. Aiken replied, expressing his gratitude for their beautiful 
present and his regret at separation. The exercises,took place, at his 
house, in the presence of the Class. 


Painceton on THE Boarps.—The Philadelphia papers contain 
notices of a new burlesque entitled “Princeton Coutece,” just 
introduced at Duprez and Benedict’s Minstrels. Verily the moral 
tone of the drama is improving. 
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Boat Cius.—We learn that movements are on foot for the organi- 
zation of a boat club. Its name is not known. The scene of its 
exploits will be the romantic “ Delaware and Raritan.”” With proper 
training under Goldie and plenty of practice, we have no doubt that 
they will succeed in distancing all the canal boats, provided the last 
don’t get the start and take up all the stream (?). 


New Worx.—Some of the papers announce a work entitled “‘ The 
Art of Deiivery,” by Prof. J. H. McIlvaine, of this College. It is set 
down for February. 


We publish in this number an article entitled ‘“‘ Who Stole the 
President’s Horse,” which we clipped from the Newark Evening 
Journal. It is from the pen of a member of ’69, and those who 
peruse it will find it sprightly and interesting. The event referred to 
occurred within a year, and whether this account is entirely correct 
or not, matters little. It is said to be true. 


At present we boast of no Turks in college, yet since the completion 
of the gymnasium the number of Musselmen has been increasing. 


New Quartette.—We have received information that the following 
gentlemen have lately formed a musica! quartette: Ist Tenor, 
Castner; 2d Tenor, T. Glenn; Ist Bass, Lenher; 2d Bass, Fullerton ; 
J, C. Pennington, Accompanyist. The name they have adopted is 
“The Nassau Serenaders,”’ and their well-known ability makes us 
hope that they will soon let us know “ what’s in a name.” 


PersonaL.—It is stated that Prof. H. C. Cameron will leave for 
Europe in March next. We trust that in the course of his travels he 
will not fail to visit “the Isles of Greece’’—scale Olympus and gaze 
upon the plain of Ilium. Should his path be beset by Bedouin, 
Persian or Romanese, we suggest the application of a Greek examina- 
tion. At any rate we wish him a safe and pleasant journey and a 
speedy enough return to give ’71 their “Senior final.” 


Galvanized wire netting is about to be put up to protect the Library 
windows from balls, stones, etc. This device will in the end prove 
profitable, for very many large glasses have been broken every year. 
How about a corresponding reduction in “incidentals ?”’ 


Toe New Treasurer.—The Rev. Wm. Harris, of Towanda, Brad- 
ford County, Pa., has lately been elected Treasurer of this College. 
Besides distinguished qualifications as a divine, he is said to possess 
fine talents for business, in which he has had no little experience, 
being for some years employed in a large business establishment in 
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New York City, where his business capacity receives now the highest 
praise. His duties in this position to which he has lately been 
elected will be much more extended than has heretofore been the case 
with the Treasurer. 


J. O.—Application is to be made to the proper authorities for the 
use of the Second Church for J. O. night. This is a good idea, as 
such an arrangement would afford a much larger and more commo- 
dious room than the one now in use; and there always is such a 
crowd on this occasion that very many indeed have to stand. 


Dutch Steve has caught the poetic fever. He now announces the 
names of those for whom he has letters in rhyme. The other night 
having a letter fora gentleman in the fourth story, thus ran his ’ 
muse— 

* Barrett 

Who lives 

In the garret !—” 
Our college bards must look to their laurels. 


The order of exercises in the Gymnasium is as follows: 

Class I. consists of 55 Seniors. Class II. consists of 55 Juniors. 
Class III. consists of 55 Sophomores. Class 1V. consists of 55 Fres!:- 
men. Class V. consists of about 50 Select. Class VI. consists of 
about 50 Select. 











Required. | Required. Voluntary. Voluntary. 
| 
rae I210to —_-5.00t0 | 7.00t0 | 12.40to 

—— 12.40 p.m. 5.30 pw. | 7.30 pm. | 1.10 Pp. M. 
& Tues. Fri. | Wed. Sat. 
Il. Mon. Thurs. Tues. | Fri. 
III. Wed. Sat. Thurs. | Mon. ' 
IV. Thurs. Mon. | Fri. | Tues. 
if Fri. Tues. | Sat. | Wed. 
VI. Sat. Wed. | Mon. | Thurs. 


The first four classes consist of those who take the medium course. 
Class VI of those who take the lightest course. These are denomin- 
ated “light weights.” Class V is comprised of those who make 
muscle a specialty. These rejoice in the soubriquet of “ heavy 
weights.” 


Prof. Goldie seems to understand his business and fulfil its require- 
ments. His drill seems to bring every muscle into play, and the 
classes present a fine appearance when performing it. It consists of 
club-exercises, jumping, running, ete. To this the upper room is 
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devoted, while below Rip Van Winkle’s thunder is produced in large 
quantities by excited “ bowlists.” 

The apparatus of the Gymnasium is complete and well made. In 
fact the whole makes up a gymnasium par excellence, and everybody 
seems to be enthusiastic in taking advantage of the opportunity which 
it affords of taking good healthful exercise. Its good effects will be 
witnessed to by better digestions and clearer brains. 





DOINGS AT OTHER COLLEGES AND} 
EXCHANGES. 


Amuerst,—The first number of the Amherst Student for the current 
year, has appeared in a dress far more in accordance with the 
standing of the Institution the interests of whose students it under- 
takes to represent. We noticed a slight inaccuracy in one of the 
items of College news. In giving a list of some of the oldest colleges 
in the U.S., Princeton is placed sixth. By correcting the date of the 
founding of Union and Delaware—Union being founded in 1795 and 
Delaware in 1749—it will be seen that Princeton stands fourth on the 
list. 


Wituiams.—In reading over our exchanges we find nothing which 
causes us more pleasure and satisfaction than the information which 
pours from that flourishing production of Williams College—the 
Vidette. Variety and originality seem to be the objects constantly 
kept in view by the editors of this little sheet. “ Fair Harvard,” some 
“ Queries taken from a college periodical of a few years back,” “ Post 
Office notice,”’ “‘ Railway time-table,” long accounts of the meetings 
of three societies, ‘Our Alumni,” and a quotation from the Nassau 
Lit., make up the contents of the last number of the Vidette. <A 
gentleman connected ,with one of the above societies, at its last 
meeting, ‘‘ reported on Brass, its composition and the way it is made,”’ 
“ He showed himself familiar with the subject, and his remarks were 
instructive.” He is probably a candidate for the editorial chair of 
the Vidette. We being able “‘to express only briefly somebody else’s 
sentiments,”’ must yield to the V.’s power of doing so at length. 


CorneLt University.—Since ‘the last issue of the Lit. we have 
added the Cornell Era to our list of exchanges. We believe that the 
Era is the only weekly among the College periodicals. It contains 
such an amount of news and exhibits so much variety in its articles, 
that its appearance is always welcomed with pleasure. The stand 
taken by Cornell University should certainly call for the emulation 
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of some of the older institutions in the country. To those who have 
undertaken a great and good work, the friendly notices of the press, 
1f not necessary, are at least encouraging; and we are surprised at 
finding so many sneering remarks in the pages of the periodical 
literature of the day. Such things appearing in a College paper 
seem to us strongly indicative of jealousy on the part of the writers. 


Westervan University.—The College Argus though not “ printed 
on shingles” is decidedly bored. Two months of reflection have 
proved sufficient time for the production of an editorial, at once 
sarcastic, brilliant, and erudite. We did not suppose that another 
edition of the Oct. Lit. would be so soon called for. We are not the 
only sufferers at the hands of the Argus’ editors, some poor wretch at 
Brown is the subject of the following burst of eloquence: “‘ While, by 
a most abnormal development, many of the vicious tendencies of his 
nature have attained the climax of moral atrocity, his drivelling 
intellect struggles vainly to grasp those great moral truths that are 
plain to a child of the dullest understanding.” ‘These “ great moral 
truths” are, consequently plain to the writer in the College Argus. 


Harvarp.—The Harvard Boat Club have adopted a plan for the 
erection of a boat house which will cost about $7,000. A large part 
of this sum has been subscribed in Boston. Hereafter a distinction 
is to be made between grades of scholarship and deportment. The 
“‘wash-tub race”? excited more interest than usual, The time made 
by the “ Flounder” was a quarter of a mile in 7:10. Mr. Emerson 
will deliver 20 lectures on Philosophy. 


Western University, Pirrssurau, Pa.—Since our last issue we 
have added the College Journal to our list of exchanges. This insti- 
tution, established in 1869, has now a monthly paper. Enterprising 
people! 

Rutcers.—The Targum-has completed its first volume under the 
most favorable auspices. In speaking of the Freshman Prize De. 
clamation exercises, it says: ‘‘ We hope the day is not far distant 
when the old, old story of Spartacus will be put down, and the Curse 
of Regulus will no longer greet our ears.’”” We imagine that this 
hope “ lives in many a breast.” Arrangements are being made for 
celebration of the centennial. 


Brown University.—In looking at the list of the Editors of the 
Brunonian we find that there are three Seniors and three Juniors, 
This we believe to be an excellent arrangement; not only because 
both classes are then specially interested in the success of the 
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magazine, but also because in this way there are always in College at 
least 3 men who have practical knowledge of editorial management. 
The Brunonian “ pitches into”’ some of the students for not attending 
regularly to their gymnastic exercises. We see that “very light 
weights” are not peculiar to Princeton.—The Yang Lang, we are 
glad to see still has the audacity to exist notwithstanding the many 
predictions which have been made that it would soon die. We hope 
that it will go on existing. 


CotumBia Cottege, New Yorx.—The Cap and Gown takes us to 
task for saying in our last number, that “under existing circum- 
stances perhaps some other name would be more appropriate for this 
paper.” In saying this we had reference to ar article which ap- 
peared in a late number of the C. & G., which deplored the action of 
the faculty of Col. College in taking from the students the privilege 
of wearing caps and gowns during examinations. According to the 
C. & G. there is no base ball club attached to the College. 


Iowa Strate University.—The University Reporter contains the 
following: 
“ Let’s have a Sociable next Saturday night, 
And come out early with the customary delight. 
Professors, teachers, new students and all, 
Let us mingle together in Chapel Hall. 
We hope the introductory committee wil! attend to the diffident, 
So that all new students will not feel so indifferent. 
Let the order be marching, singing and conversation, 
Though the latter is most pleasant in our estimation. 
And when the evening is well spent with much wordology, 
Let the Dr. dismiss us with the usual doxology.” 


Racine Cotitece.—From the College Mercury we are surprised to 
learn that the Reading Room, which is attached to Racine College, 
has not of late been patronized by the students. 


University oF Micuican —This iastitution has been branded as 
infidel by several of the leading college journals. An article in reply 
to this charge appeared in one of the Dec. numbers of the Chronicle: 
We would like to quote the whole article, butf{have not space to do so" 
The writer says in one place :— 

“To those who believe that the mind of the student is as susceptible 
to error as the clay to impression, and as eager to desert truth as 
Luther was to find it, this reasoning may have some force; but to 
those who believe that convictions founded upon truth seldom change, 
that the best way to destroy error is to bring it in conflict with truth, 
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that the best way to destroy prejudice and bigotry is to bring the 
bigot into daily contact with those of other denominations whose 
piety he must admit—to such men these arguments appear strangely 
puerile.”’ 

In concluding he says :—* By friction the truth in the religious 
opinions of one is to be made brighter; the error in the religious 
opinions of another, to disappear. That the different denominations 
should approach and unite, is in accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity ; that they are now doing so is acknowledged ; that this 
is the tendency of the age, is also admitted. In view of these facts, 
are institutions controlled by a particular sect the ones best fitted to 
educate the men that the present demands; or is it in those larger 
universities—universities that know neither sect nor ism—that we are 
to look for the fully developed symmetrical Christian? The answer 
is evident.” 


Mapison University.—We are unable to appreciate the letters 
from “Harry S. Tottle,” which appear in each number of the 
Madisoniensis. ‘The Maclisonicnsis asks ‘‘ who are the editors of the 
Chronicle ?”’ 


AtBion Coiigce,—Since the last issue of the Lit, the College 
Standard, hailing from Albion, Mich., has been received. We are 
glad to add it to our list of exchanges. 


Wasuincton University, St. Lovis—We thought that the first 
number of the Jrving Union received by us, was capable of improve- 
ment, and the ‘second number has shown that we were right. “A 
few reflections on Advertisements,” we enjoyed very much. The fol 
lowing “ Lines to an Aspiring Poetess,” we quote at length :— 


“ All hail the festal day, 
When thou, sweet girl, wast born; 

And Gabriel, from the heights of heaven, 
Announced it with his horn. 


“ The blushing morn the key-note gave 
The stars together sang, 

The age of Poetry started off. 
Apollo said “ galang!” 


“The roosters all forgot to crow, 
The hens forgot to cackle ; 
E’en Father Neptune in the sea 
Wound up his fishing tackle. 
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“Tis said that Milton ran away 
And hid his face for shame, 
And Shakspeare in a corner sat, 

And would not tell his name. 


“Scott threw his laurels far away ; 
Byron went on a spree ; 

And Poe’s Raven, always “ on a bust,” 
Warbled a jubilee. 


“ The nations of the earth with joy 
Do bow beneath thy sway, 

In proof of which thy worshipper 
Penned this poetic lay.” 


Hamitton.—In reading the editorial of the Jamilton Lu. for Nov., 
69, we came very soon to a part which seemed to claim previous 
acquaintance. Before acknowledging this claim we looked over the 
various exchanges received during the term of our editorship; but 
nowhere could we find any trace of the article for which we were 
searching. We were about to give up the matter in despair, when 
we remembered a lot of exchanges giver to us by our former chum, 
who had been one of the ’69 Board of Editors. ‘ Happy thought!” 
By referring to the Dartmouth for March, ’69, we found an article on 
“College Wit.” This we compared with what had faroused our 
curiosity in the Hamilton and discovered proof of two more “ great 
minds thinking just alike.” These great minds also expressed their 
thoughts in precisely the same words, even going so far as to write 
three stanzas of poetry. This editorial is immediately followed by 
an article on “‘ Noonday Prayer Meeting.”’ Nothing could be more 
appropriate. 


Curist1an University.—‘‘ The Christian Union Mag. having been 
repulsed in its attack on Princeton, has turned its batteries against 
Cornell, and is waging war to the best of its limited ability.” [ Yang 
Lang. | 


Denison University.—The last number of the Collegian contains 
an article entitled “* Correspondence of ye Collegian,” which sets forth 
in a very pleasant way the necessity of having a portion of a College 
Magazine devoted to light literature. ‘‘ Variety is the spice of life.’’ 


Yate, The last number of the Yale Lit. is certainly light enough 
to satisfy even the editors of the Trinity Tablet. ‘“‘ Love and Cars,” 
however, is very pleasantly written and reflects credit upon its author, 
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University or Vircinta.—The periodical hailing from this insti- 
tution displays upon its pages an amount of cheek and bombast 
rarely met with in any college magazine which it has ever been our 
good fortune to read. 

“—— after dint of much vexation 

And copious streams of perspiration,” 
the editors of the Virginia Univ. Mag. have succeeded in bringing to 
view a few errors in typography resulting from the neglect of our 
printer in following proof corrections. Two of the errors to which 
allusion is made were corrected in pencil, after the Zit. had been 
bound; the third needs a word of explanation. We refer to “the 
extract from Pinpar(!)” The errors in orthography and accentuation 
were carefully corrected when the proof was returned to the printer. 
He not being a critical Greek scholar, paid no attention to our 
corrections. 

Instead of a “‘ prize of $225,” a “f/dlowship” worth $700 has been 
offered to the member of the Senior Class who shall pass the best 
examination in the classics. (See last number of Nassau Lit., p. 140.) 

The assertion that the examination is only upon the “ Latin and 
Greek read in the class-room”’ is utterly without foundation. The 
Greek and Latin “read in the class-room” forms but a very smal] 
part of the examination, as any one may see by referring to the last 
number of the Lit. However, we hardly think it is necessary for us 
to defend the classical instruction given at Princeton from the attacks 
of those who are connected with an institution whose Greek Pro- 
fessor is a graduate of this College. 

Are there ever any errors in the V. Univ. Mag? Perhaps there 
may be: let us examine the numbers for November and December, 
769. We there find that “necessity is the mother of inventions ;” 
reference is made to “the Fons Bunpvusine;’ and the unfortunate 
mother of the Gracchi is made to utter such horrible Latin as— 
“ Haec porro sunt mea ornamentu.”’ Poor woman, she had nog the 
the benefit of a classical education at the University of Virginia! 
Corneille, by some tragical misfortune, gets twisted into Corniclle ; 
and the students have a “ Dialectic Association,” which “does not 
conflict with the two literary societies!” Then some man is repre- 
sented as “ flushing into the red blaze of glory.” Shoo fy is designated 
a “classically sweet anthem.” ‘Small Latin and less Greek” is 
turned into “ little Latin and less Greek.” 

A few rather bombastic sentences are scattered through the maga- 
zines before us: as—‘‘Some of our College Institutions have in our 
opinion and judgment been much perverted from their primitive and 
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original design !”” Again; “We had almost feared that the ancient 
spirit of conviviality was entirely extinct, but our ears have recently 
been repeatedly regaled with the music of classic song!”” In the two 
following quotations some people might imagine that there is just a 
jittle self-conceit. “It (the V. U. Mag.) has gathered around it a 
corps of contributors whose laudable zeal in its behalf is only 
equalled (by what ?)——their capacity to contribute to its pages.” 
“Our November number contained only three prose articles on 
subjects that could be considered at all appropriate to an English 
Review!” We think that there were probably not more than three 
articles of this character. } 





University or Caicaco. We are glad to add the Index Universitatis 
to our list of exchanges. Its editorial department is certainly good 
enough to be longer. 


Griswo_p CoLttece.—Much obliged for the Collegian. We hope to 
hear from you bi-monthly. 


LIST OF EXCHANGES. 


Macazines.—Griswold Collegian, Index Universitatis, Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine, American Educational Monthly, Yale Lit., Union Lit. 
Brunonian, Hamilton Lit., Denison Collegian. 

Papers.—College Argus, Cornell Era, Cap and Gown, Harvard Ad- 
vocate, College Journal, McKendree Repository, College Meecury, University 
Reporter, Chronicle, Yang Lang, Irving Union, College Standard, Madi- 
soniensis, Trinity Tablet, Vidette, Amherst Sludent, Free Trader, Targum. 





PERSONALS. 


[The editors most earnestly request that members of college and 
graduates will help them in making this list complete, by sending 
any account , however trifling, about any graduate of the college. ] 

Wm. Gledhill, ’43, died at Paterson, N. J., 1869. 

Lyell T. Adams, ’57, U. S. Consul at Malta. 

Jos. H. G. Blythe, ’58, practising Law in White Plains, N. Y. 

D. M. Helm, ’62, practising Law in New York City. 

Wn. H. Helm, ’60, practising Medicine, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Wm. Elmer, ’61, practising Medicine, Trenton, N. J. 

Arch. McMartin, '65, studying in Germany. 

Jno. F. Randolph, 66, studying in Germany. 

Chas. Scott, 68, with Messrs. Mimick & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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James Laughlin, ’68, with Messrs. Mimick & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rea, ’69, sawing dead men’s bones in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Porter, ’69, studying law in Indianapolis. 

Wills, ’69, studying law in St. Louis. 

J. Field, ’72, with Field Bros , St. Louis. : 

K. D. Mellier, 69, in Drug House of A. A. Mellier, Esq., St. Louis. 

Albin Mellier, ’71, in Drug House of A. A. Mellier, Esq., St. Louis 

A. A. Speir, ’69, in Drug House of A. A. Mellier, Esq., St. Louis. 

Col. R. Lenox Banks, Aide-de-camp to Gov. of New York. 

J. Q. A. Fullerton, ’69, Theo. Sem., Princeton. 

W. A. Perry, ’71, playing billiards, Newark, N.J. = * 

J. L. Lupton, 764, practising law at Bridgeton, N. J. 

. Morgan Hart, ’60, Professor of French and Italian at Cornell. 

R. C. Hutchings, ’58, Surrogate of New York County, 1870. 

Franklin F. Westcott, ’58, practising law at Bridgeton, N. J. 

Rev. J. B. Gibson, ’41, Principal of Military School, Sing Sing, 
| eo 

Richard M. J. Smith, ’66, practising law at Hoboken, N. J. 

Ad. Reeve, ’71, studying medicine at “Seaman’s Retreat,” Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

J.Q. Thompson, ’71, with A. A. Low & Bro., New York. 

©. V. Smith, ’71, with John Paret & Co., New York. 

Fendall, ’7@, reading law in Washington, D. C. 

McCall, ’70, Harvard College. 

J. H. Welling, ’70, with J. Leisenring, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

C. O. Hudnut, 56, Member New Jersey Legislature. 

Dan. Elmer, ’70, travelling between Bridgeton and Trenton, study- 
ing Nature. 
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